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SERVITUDE. 


i dr is a curious consideration, that at all times there 


should have been so large a proportion of mankind in 
#he condition of servitude. This state is found in all but 
fie rudest and most meagre communities, such as that 
Which overspread North America before its colonisa- 
fiod; and even in these communities there is a form of 
sgervice, in as far as the women are compelled by the 
men to.do the hardest and meanest work. It seems 


| to be natural in human society for a certain number, 
i} comparatively small in amount, to take the place of 


masters over the rest—or (to change the form, without 
¢hanging the substance of the idea) for a certain large 


Meieties, and in different conditions of these societies, 


batnever to so great an extent as to affect the propo- 


@ervice : an early form of it is attended by a complete 
i ; after- 


Mlation of a servant to a master is improved into a 
Gmple legal bargain, by which certain duties are under- 
for wages or hire. Still, in all these, characters 
is one distinct, feature; a power in the one party 
and direct, accompanied by a necessity in the 
to comeede and obey. And this arrangement 
éxisted indifferently in connexion with all forms of 
Wespotical, republican, and mixed, as if it 
a matter with which political arrangements had 
to do, or as if the master part of the community 
persons concerned in affairs of state. 
, the worst form of service, has existed 
centuries under republican forms, as in 
Rome; the masters, in these instances, 
all possible zeal against any encroachment 
@ their political liberties, without ever once dreaming 
their poor helots were human beings like them- 
Hives, who might be supposed to feel at least as much 
Yexation at a total deprivation of their personal liberty, 
M their superiors experienced when some dittle inter- 
fence was attempted with their elective rights, or a 
Pericles or a Cesar began to enjoy a dangerous degree 
Winfluence in the Areopagus and the Senate. ‘ 
*‘An arrangement so universal as servitude, and so 
Mnspicuous at almost all times, and under almost all 
titeumstances, may be presunied to be founded in na- 
ture. If not so, it is at least remarkably accommodated 
nature; the more rational supposition is, that 
Mture dictates the arrangement, and provides for it. A 
ul observer will, I think, be at no loss to see cyj- 


dences of the truth of this proposition in common life. 
Individuals, who have long acted extremely well, and 
lived happily, as servants, or while employed and di- 
rected by others, are often@#und to do very differently 
when they become masters. A demand seems then to be 
made upon them for faculties which they do not pos- 
sess. They appear to want powers of management, 
firmness, and energy, to play a first part well; they 
hesitate, get confused, and take wrong courses; or 
they are facile, and submit to be misled by unworthy 
counsel, Their utter failure in the objects they had 
in view, is the unavoidable consequence, and they 
sink once more into subordination, there to be again 
at ease, and happy. Nay, so nicely does nature work, 
that there is a class of minds which seem specially _ 
fitted to be seconds in command—having a charge over — 
some, but subject to one other, of energy a degree © 
superior. Such was Ajax to Achilles; such Murat | 
to Napoleon. Generally, these lieutenants are pos- | 
sessed of some excellent qualities—unshrinkifg cour- © 
age, unshakeable fidelity; untiring zeal and devotion, 
but want the very highest powers of intellect, and 
therefore when, by fatal chance, made masters, go 
utterly wrong, and come to destruction—Murat himself _ 
an example. It is therefore to be presumed that they 
were designed by Providence only for the second place. 
While kept there, they are fulfilling their mission: let 
them aspire to a higher, and they at once go out 
of their proper sphere; their powers and duties are 
out of harmony; and they fail as a matter of course. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say, that even 
third and fourth degrees of command are provided for 
in the many various mental constitutions which nature 
produces. Not that, in every case, these particular 
constitutions are fixed at one point throughout. the 
whole of life. Many must advance from one point to 
another by the natural progress of the mind its 
nonage to its maturity, or in consequence of 
and edifying circumstances. Upon this depends that 
system of Promotion which exists in all liberal institu- 
tions, as well as private establishments. Butit is never- 
theless true that particular minds, in the particular 
conditions in which they are for the time, are specially 
adapted for such grades of command, and for no other. 
It must here also be observed, that individuals who 
are at first in the condition of service, often emérge 
into that of mastership, and act as well in the one 
capacity as the other. ‘This is no exception to the 
rule; it is only an additional illustration of it. Cireum- 
stances, not nature, were the cause of the original situa- 
tion; but nature brought about the change. These in- 
dividuals were fitted by their mental ,constitution for 
the higher function, and could not rest till they attained 
it. Fortune gave them their first place, not the second, 
though it is customary to speak of such changes as the 
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work of the blind goddess. So also does it sometimes 
that those born above service decline into it; 
this, in like manner, is generally the effect of natu- 
ral character operating in despite of circumstances. 

To dwell a little longer on the idea of a natural insti- 
tution for ing this great social arrangement—it 
seems to more immediately and expressly on 
general force of character, than upon any special powers 
of intellect. Persons in ns 

display great ingenuity and very i powers 
thaaghts they would not be fitted for 
the duties which they are expected to perform. But they 
are usually deficient in self-confidence and ambition ; 
they are timid, and disposed to rest satisfied with a 
moderate certainty, rather than undertake a risk for the 
sake of even the most tempting advantages. Their tastes 
and propensities have generally considerable power over 
them; and, these being gratified, they wish for nothing 
more. It seems to be mainly owing to such causes that 
kind are content to give their entire 
ly afford them the neces- 
saries, and a few of the luxuries of life. What, on the 
hand, prompts men to seek the master position, 
do all they can to maintain themselves in it, seems 
to be mainly a general energy of nature, which knows 
not to submit, and will not rest with humble things. 
Self-esteem, the loye of distinction, the desire of gain, 


cases ; but what I would conten 

sive part of our nature is probably what is most con- 
cerned in selecting the individuals who are to form the 
class of masters. On any such subject as this, it is well 
to ascertain, if possible, what is the declaration of nature 
herself. Those who look into physiology for explana- 
tions of our mental system, find that the larger volumed 
brains are those which usually rise to the higher places 
in society ; and some curious proofs of this proposition 
have been adduced. It is the practice of hat-makers in 
London to have four sizes for crowns, the smallest of 
which is required for the hats of boys, the next for day 
labourers and servants, while the largest size is required 
by the professional and upper classes. An extensive 
hat-maker in that city has stated that the size ef 
hats generally required there for the men who fulfil the 
duties of the humbler walks of life, are under seven 
inches in diameter at the part in contact with the head, 
while the hats required in other departments of society 
are generally above seven inches. This seems to show 
that the entire volume of the head, not that minor part 
alone which is supposed to be devoted to the intellectual 
functions, is what produces the grades of society. 

It may perhaps occur to some, that there is a dis- 
respect towards a large portion of mankind, in consi- 
dering them as placed by a natural institution in inferior 

itios. But this idea will vanish when the subject 
pee in a proper light. There is, in reality, nothing 
either flattering to one party, or derogatory from the 
other, in attributing peculiarities which are simply the 
gift of nature: the possession of a super-average brain 
is no more a boast than the being six feet high; neither 
is the having a small one more a discredit than the 
being only five fect six. Nature makes both for ends 
which are intended to be generally beneficial, and the 
one is as essential to the grand design as the other. 
Considering that in general service is the natural des- 
tiny for which a large portion of mankind seems fitted, 
it becomes the duty of all who are placed in that situa- 
tion to rest satisfied with an endeavour to turn it to the 


to become masters. It may be borne in mind then, 


that, in the lowlier place, if less honoured and distin. 
guished, they are also saved from many evils which are 

These, as 
the brunt of e 


hazarded and endured by their 
cupyin; 
battle. 


te | 
the | 
How 

often is the exalted seen to be foolishly puffed up, and | 
the lowly most needlessly invidious! On the other | 
hand, the advantages enjoyed by those who serve need | 
scarcely be enumerated, as they are so obvious—ay | 
almost certain supply of all the main requisites of life | 
—duties which, being definite, occasion no fevérish ex. | 
citement or fret-—exemption from all the taxing respon. | 
sibilities which so much embitter the existence of their | 
superiors. The results of the lives of both classes seem | 
to come more nearly to an equality, than the fact of sity 
being a point of ambition to rise from the one to the 
other would seem to indicate. We deceive ourselves, |j 
if we think this ambition an acknowledgment of there |} 
being a real superiority in the one state over the other, | 
It is only the exponent of a kind of mind to which the | 


; | lower state is unsuitable, and which desires to be engaged 


in circumstances and duties in harmony with itself. 

If the relation of master and servant—superior and | 
dependent—were correctly understood, an improvement 
to the happiness of both parties might be the conse | 
quence. It is simply an arrangement for a distribution | 
of duties with a regard to the natural or acquired qua- | 
lifications of individuals, and therefore does not neces. | 
sarily imply any right on the one side to domineer, or | 
a duty on the other to be over-obsequious. The com- | 
mands and obediences which the relation implies, may 
very well consist with a degree of kindly regard on the | 
master’s part, and of respectful attachment on the ser- 
vant’s, which would tend to make the situation of both f 
agreeable. There is one point in the conduct of the] 
former to which too much attention cannot be givgn— 
an avoidance of everything in language and in deed 
that can make a servant feel his situation to be one at 


a somewhat derogatory one, and a self-respecting cha- 
racter is one essential to all the virtues. For these 
reasons, it might be as well if servants in our om 
country had some gentler denomination, and were 
allowed to consider themselves somewhat less subordi- 
nate as a class with regard to their masters. For 
the same reasons, everything in the shape of livery 
and badges should be abandoned, as tending to de 
grade, and consequently to demoralise: certainly no 
human being has a right from nature to put a stamp, 
gratifying to his own vanity, upon a fellow-creature 
it is not less desirable that masters should exercise som 
care, and even, within a reasonable extent, make some 
sacrifices of their own convenience, in order to allow to 


which they themselves freel 
often cooped up in a more or 
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feelings to be wounded, wants to be gratified; rights to 
be respected—also intelligence to know when a claim 
upon their affection and gratitude has been established, 
and when it has not. Were the employers of servants 
generally to act upon these maxims, an improvement in 
their own domestic comfort ought assuredly to be a 
eonsequence, all other circumstances being equal. 


LIFE IN SHETLAND. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


I nave already described the seal as one of the animals 
| oecasionally domesticated by the solitary-living gentry 
| of Shetland. Our seas once abounded more in seals 
| than they do now; not that we have steamboats fizzing 
| and fussing into every creek and harbour, disturbing 
|| these timid and harmless denizens of our rocks ; but light 
|| being a great desideratum in every dwelling, the seals 
| have been mercilessly hunted and destroyed for the sake 
| if the oil they yield, which is well known to be the 
!} finest of all for the lamp. There are only two species 
| known here, and the distinction between them is very 
| strongly marked. The one is phoca barbata, seven to ten 
| feet long. The female is so different in colour and ap- 
| pearance, as to be recognised at once when only the head 
| jpabove water, even by the fishermen, and thus it has 
| been mistaken and figured by naturalists as a different 
| species, under the name of gray seal and gryphus. 
| These are monogamous, each pair residing in a cave 
| bythemselves. The other species is the phoca vitulina, 
| never above six feet in length; male and female nearly 
alike; gregarious, or congregating in flocks of from six 
| to fifty, or more. Both species bring forth but one at a 
time. The young of the former is carefully nursed and 
| fein its native cavern, till it has cast its first hair, 
| which it does in about six weeks; while the young of 
I the latter takes the water from its birth, and swims 

and dives with nearly the same facility as its parents. 

We have very frequently attempted to rear the cubs 

@ both species, but unsuccessfully, except in the case 

tf the one formerly alluded to. She was captured 

in a dangerous and almost inaccessible cave, after a 


BAR 


ife || 


itry t0 ME wevere struggle, when a few weeks old. From her 
rvants HB haying acquired vigour by the ordinary nursing of the 
of set HE mother, she was easily fed on fish (of which she de- 
“= Youred an incredible quantity), and grew very rapidly ; 
¥ but, on the other hand, she never lost altogether her 
ir own fam ative ferocity, nor would suffer herself to be touched, 


@eyen too nearly approached, by any but the indivi- 
dual who had her peculiarly in charge; and strange to 
fay, with that person she was, from the first, con- 
fiding and gentle. After a while, however, she became 
much more domestic, traversing the house, appa- 
matly seeking society or caressing language, of which 
the seemed exceedingly sensible. The unreclaimable 
wildness of her nature was then only perceivable in the 
Piercing glance and strikingly intelligent expression of 
ber large and beautiful eyes. Her voice was singularly 
pressive, and of various modulation. Plaintively 
Pleasing and prolonged were the notes when singing her 
own lullaby, or, perhaps, one might fancy (we often did 

visits she for her haunts ot 
meks, billows, and freedom. When impatient for food, 
ery was precisely like that of a child; when dis- 
M@bed or irritated, it was the short howl of a dog. Her 
Riton land was awkward, and apparently uneasy, as 
‘ was always anxious to be the few hundred 
weds’ distance to the water; and there, indeed, her mo- 

bs were all grace and ease ; diving for amusement, or 
met the pieces of fish which were thrown to her, or 
P presenting an air of the haughtiest and most digni- 


fied defiance to the Newfoundland dog, who, on his part, 
dared not too iliarly or nearly approach the ferg- 
cious glance of that expressive countenance. 


It appears that diving is necessary for the health of 


these animals. They usually remain from a few minutes 
to a quarter of an hour under water; their blood then 
becomes more venoid; and with this condition their 
brain appears formed most to agree. It is imagined to 
be this condition of the blood that gives rise to the 
powerful odour of coal-tar, or carburetted hydrogen gas, 
emitted from their bodies both dead and alive. I have 
observed it to be more powerful from this animal when 
angry, or just after returning from her daily visit to 
her native element. Our sealchie lived with us for 
six months, and grew to the size of above seven feet. 
She was then permitted to go at large on the sea; but 
on being called, though at a considerable distance, she 
would immediately answer in the plaintive sound ex- 
pressive of pleasure and recognition ; and on returning 
to the house, we would soon find her swim to land, and 


patiently wait on the beach for her carriage; or else, if 


called and encouraged, make her ungainly way over 
stones, grass, and gravel walks, to the lodge appointed 
for her. She was thus amusing herself on the sea one 
day, when a sudden storm of snow came on, and we 
observed one or two wild seals of the smaller species 
swimming about her; the clouds thickened, the snow 
drifted from the land, and we never saw our interest- 
ing protegée again, though a boat was instantly sent in 
search of her. We conjectured that she had been at- 
tracted round a point of the land by the wild ones dur- 
ing the thickness of the weather; for next day, our 
favourite found her way into a neighbouring inlet, not 
to be welcomed and regaled with warm milk, as she had 
been accustomed, but, when she confidently approached 
the dwelling of man, only to be knocked on the head 
and eagerly despatched (we hope thoughtlessly, though 
she was well known in the island) for the sake of her 
skin and blubber. Poor Finna! long wast thou re- 
gretted, and bitterly was thy cruel fate lamented. 
Several pairs of the white-tailed, or sea-eagle, breed in 
the cliffs and precipices of Shetland. A few years ago, 
an adventurous climber scaled one of these cliffs, and 
made prisoner an unfledged eaglet from the nest. It 
was carried to a young gentleman in a neighbouring 
island, and in time grew to be a very large and noble 
bird, but never became in the least degree tamed. 
A hut was built for his dwelling- place, and he was 
permitted to go at large, with his wing 7 to 
prevent escape; but the only dispositions he ever 
displayed were fierceness and voracity. Many a poor 
straggling hen and duck became the victims of the 
savage guest; even the person who approached him 
with food was fiercely attacked; and the servants 
preferred many weighty complaints regarding torn 
garments and wounded hands. At length fears were 
entertained for the little children just beginning to run 
about the premises, as even the thatched roof of his hut 
was not sufficient to resist the force of his efforts to 
escape confinement, and after a sojourn of eighteen 
months, he was reluctantly destroyed. Another eagle, 
of the same species, but a full-grown one, was cap- 
tured last year in a very surprising manner by a daring 
fowler, whose favourite recreation it is to scale, fear- 
less and alone, the dizzy precipice, every nook and 
cranny of which is familiar to his footsteps. This 
man had been aware for several years that a pair 
of eagles built on an almost inaccessible point of a 
cliff several hundred feet high. Long he had searched 
for their nest, but in vain. At length he stumbled 
upon it one day by accident, but imprudently, as 
it turned out, carried off the only egg it contained. 
When he imagined the young ones would be hatched, 
he returned by a path he had carefully marked; but no 
nest was there. The parent birds had been aware of 
the spoiler’s visit, and removed their residence to a still 
more concealed and inaccessible spot. Again the en- 
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last reached the wished-for spot. He saw three eggs 
in the nest; but, made wise by experience, he resolved 
to wait till they were hatched, and contented himself 
with carefully marking the situation, and the safest 
approach to it. It was not always that, daring as was 
our cragsman, the state of the rocks, of the weather, 
and of his own feelings, permitted him to make the 
dizzy attempt. At length, last season he accomplished 
it. On reaching the place, he perceived the white 
tail of the parent bird, as brooding on the nest it pro- 
jected over the shelf of rock on which she had built. 
With dauntless bravery, perceiving that she was not 
aware of his approach, he flung himself on the back 
of the powerful and ferocious bird. She seemed to be 
at once cowed and overcome by the might and majesty 
of man, before whose glance we have been often told 
| the fiercest beasts of the desert quail. In what a si- 
tuation was our adventurer now! standing on a flat 
ledge of rock, a few feet square, a precipice over- 
| hanging a hundred feet above him, while underneath, 
at six times that distance, roared the abyss of ocean, 
| and screaming overhead soared the male eagle, as if 
_ hesitating whether or not to attack the spoiler. We can 
| hardly imagine a more dreadful, nay, sublime position ; 
but the cool courage and rant gape of the crags- 
man carried him safely through the adventure. First 
| he twisted the strong wings of the bird together; 
| loosening one garter, with it he bound her bill, and 
with the other her legs. Thus fettered and gagged, 
| she lay quietly at his merey, and he paused a mo- 
ment to draw breath, and ask himself if it were pos- 
| sible that he had accomplished a feat so extraordinary. 
| Much he wished to preserve his captive uninjured, 
to make his triumph appear the more questionless 
' and complete; but thus loaded, he could not have 
| attempted the dangerous path by which he had to 
_ return; so, after a few anxious cogitations, he threw 
_ his prize over the precipice. Bound and helpless, she 
dashed from rock to rock as she fell, till she rested on 
a point which he knew was quite easily accessible to 
him, and then he took his eager and joyful, though, to 
any other than himself, hazardous path, to where she 
lay, struggling yet with the remains of life, so that it 
became a matter of humanity to finish her death at 
once. Her bereaved mate followed the successful spoiler 
on his homeward way that evening, soaring low, and 
screaming fearfully ; but he has never been seen since. 
To his indulgent landlord the adventurer carried his 
extraordinary prize, and told his tale with modest en- 
thusiasm, receiving a handsome present when he had 
finished, as well as unqualified praise for his brave and 
| daring deed. 
| On a solitary stony hill in the middle of the island of 
| Unst (the most northerly of the Shetlandic group), is 
frequently seen the snowy owl, a rare and noble bird, the 
largest of the genus Siriz. It is a native of North 
America, Lapland, and Norway; but it is very rarely 
seen in Britain, except in the locality above-mentioned, 
where it is found at all seasons. This hill is plen- 
tifally strewed witly its pellets, or those balls of feathers 
and hair which birds of prey eject from their stomachs 
as the indigestible remains of their meals. After diligent 
search, their nest has never been met with; but it is 
reasonably supposed that the breeding-place is some- 
| where in the island, as young ones have also been seen, 
or what were taken to be such, from their darker 
colour. The Shetland peasants have a superstitious 
hatred of these birds. Few ornithologists visit that 
remote quarter, and therefore they remain pretty much 
| unmolested. The male adult snowy owl is a large and 
erful animal, nearly quite white; the female is rather 
tne and more numerously spotted with dusky gray. 


[tens to fresh efforts; and after many attempts, he at 


We have in Shetland annual visits of that beautify 
bird, the wild swan. A few years ago, early in spring, 
a large flock of them were winging their way over the 


his | island of Unst to the solitary lakes of Iceland, to which 
ited SS yearly for the purpose of incubation, 4 


t of swans is an interesting and attractive sight; the 
majestic birds soaring on their powerful pinions, and 
uttering their pleasing inspiriting cry, which seems 
to breathe the very essence of eager expectation and 
cheering encouragement. Or, is it that we but imagine 
this ? for these, to the natives of Shetland, are the first 
notes of returning spring, like those of the cuckoo in 
more favoured latitudes. Sometimes the swans fly g9 
high as to be invisible; yet at that season we always 
hear their cheerful voice, and seek not to repress in our 
bosoms the throb of joy that responds to their note, 
It rarely happens, when these beautiful birds alight for 
a little rest upon one of our small lakes, that they escape | 
without leaving a few victims sacrificed to man’s cupi- 
dity. I may just stop to remark, that, as a general rule, 
we do not allow any young sportsman, over whom we 
have any control, to kill birds during their breeding sea. 
son. Pigeons and plovers are then suffered to pursue 
their task unmolested; and it is not until they again 
begin to congregate in flocks, that we cast a thought on 
our game pies. Probably the far-sighted reader will 
perceive as much policy as sentiment in this self-denying 
procedure. But this isa digression. I was going on to 
say that a flock of swans rested on our largest inland 
lake, and a respectable native of the neighbourhood, 
with his dog and gun, hastened to have a shot at them, 
The birds seemed wearied with the storms they had jj 
encountered; the air was heavy, the wind light and 
contrary, so that they could not easily rise. Fortunately jj 
for them, there were no boats on the lake. The noble} 
birds kept the dogs which assailed them at bay, and beat | 
them at swimming; while, by keeping to the middle d } 
the sheet of water, the gun-shot could not reach them; 
so, after a long chase from dawn till night, they wer | 
left in quiet for a few hours. The sportsman slept by the | 
lake side, and he slept soundly. But he was awaked in | 
the early dawn by the triumphant cry and loud soundof | 
pinions, and starting up, he was just in time to see the } 
swans taking advantage of a favouring breeze, majes- 
tically rise, and speed their way to the north, in which 
direction, we may easily imagine, the disappointed 
sportsman looked long and wistfully, but in vain. 

We have, in the Shetland isles, another rare bird, j 
much asked after by ornithologists—the skua gull, called 
sometimes Richardson’s skua. It is the largest of the 
gull tribe, and of a dark-brown colour. Not above five 
years since, from the unsparing depredations of collec- 
tors, and other causes, this family of birds was almost 
extinct, being reduced to three individuals; but by the 
protection of the proprietor of the promontory where 
they breed in Unst, they have now increased to at least 
twenty pairs. ‘Che promontory or enclosure here alluded 
to is the most northerly point of the British isles, and 
during the summer months, no sight can possibly be 
more interesting and extraordinary than what is here 
presented. The whole ground (as well as the precipitow 
banks, which on three sides overhang the sea) is lite 
rally covered with the nests of innumerable sea-fow! of 
various species, so that the unwonted visitor is apt 
tread on them before he is aware, and is each moment 


lovely forms of animated life, engaged in their most in- 

ing and important avocations. From the nests 

i ity, we have a and afterward 
domesticated, the skua is not, however, a ve 
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amiable bird. His motions and cry are not unlike the 
eagle’s; and he is apt to be very tyrannical, and even 
injurious, to and children; though he is not 
destitute of affection to any who are accustomed to feed 
or caress him. 

Should the above familiar sketches induce any young 


TEN POUNDS. 
A TALE. 


‘Tex pounds’ exclaimed John Hawker, as he re- 
folded a letter and put it into his inmost pocket, for 


fear it should be seen by his wife. ‘Ten pounds lost 
I shall never be able to make it up again. 

Oh dear, what will become of me?’ John Hawker’s 

anxiety was so intense, that it broke out in a profuse 

perspiration, and he was wiping his brow when his 

wife entered the little parlour. He turned pale, his 

lip quivered, and he laid hold of a chair to steady 

| himself, lest she should see how much he trembled. 

| 


| ‘Why, John,’ exclaimed Mrs Hawker, ‘ you seem 
i dreadfully vexed about your brother’s family leaving 
i) the town. For my part, I feel their going away is like 
i aload taken off me, for they were always borrowing 
i something or other, and having things upon trust out 
ofthe shop. Even up to the last minute, if I had not 
| looked pretty sharp after them, we should have never 
got that two pounds eleven and odd they ran up for 
| groceries.’ John groaned in spirit; for well he knew 
| that the ‘ small account’ ).ad been paid out of the money 
| hehad lent his brother, and he buttoned his coat tightly 
lover him, lest a corner of the letter which announced 
| the borrower’s inability to return the loan should reveal 
} itself to betray the secret. 
| ‘I don’t wish them any harm,’ added Mrs Hawker 
| tenevolently, ‘and hope they will do better as emi- 
grants to Australia than they could do here. But I 
| doubt it, John: a man with a wife and three children in 
| sforeign country stands but a poor chance. However, 
we shall see.’ Mrs Hawker’s remarks were cut short 
bythe shrill voice of the errand boy exclaiming ‘ Shop!’ 
«md she bustled out to serve a customer. 

When his wife retired, John drew aside the green 
curtain, and peeped through the glass door to see 
vho the customer might be; a practice which he had 
invariably indulged in during the last month—ever 
ince, in fact, he had clandestinely lent his brother the 
fatal ten pounds. To his horror, the individual who was 
leing served with the various articles in which he was 
lkensed to deal, proved to be the customer whom of all 
tthers he dreaded most to find in communication with 
lis wife. The truth is, poor John, being only a cipher 
inhis own chandlery business, had committed a kind of 
ftaud—or rather it would have been a fraud, if it were 
Pusible for a man to swindle himself. The customer 


®his brother. From that moment peace was banished 
fom his breast. The fear of being found out haunted 


and him constantly. In ordinary cases, a man would have 
inemt the cash in spite of his wife, and boldly owned 
ing deed. But John’s was not an ordinary case. In 

ters of business, he was so completely under uxorial | j 


ol, that he would have looked on such a disclosure 


with a dread equivalent to contemplating poison. Not 
that Mr and Mrs Hawker lived unhappily together ; far 
from it: for, apart from the shop, Mrs Hawker was a 
pattern of conjugal affection: —the wife was amiable, 
attentive, and kind, but the shopwoman was imperious, 
exacting, inflexible! . 

We left John peeping under the curtain of the 
little shop parlour. He watched the motions of the 
customer and his wife with intense suspense, trem- 
bling lest it should come out that he had received the 
money. The buyer and seller were in close conversa- 
tion, but it was evidently on indifferent topics. Pre- 
sently Mrs Hawker’s brow darkened; the customer 
produced a paper, which was not unlike,jn outward ap- 
pearance, John’s own receipt! He could look no longer, 
and sunk into the nearest chair, overpowered with 
dread. His hour was surely come; for his wife 
bounced into the room with terrible haste. She never 
heard of such a thing! The dishonesty of some people 
was really shocking! ‘Your brother,’ continued the 
dame, ‘ actually had the impudence to ask Mrs Thomp- 
son to lend him ten pounds, when he knew he was 
going to leave the country, and could never repay it.’ 

‘Indeed !’ replied John, feigning astonishment, but in 
reality suddenly delighted to find he was yet safe; ‘and 
that paper she showed you was——’ 

* His letter soliciting the accommodation. Not that 
I think the Thompsons are able, if willing, to be so 
generous, for they have not yet paid us their last half 
year’s account.’ 

Though once more experiencing the delights of tem- 
porary relief, John Hawker determined, when his wife 
returned to her shop duties, to devote all the energy 
of his mind to staving off to a still more distant period 
the catastrophe he so much dreaded. He pored over 
the ledger, which he luckily kept, to pick out some bill 
which he could safely present, and get paid, so as to 
transfer the money to the Thompsons’ account, and thus 


close it. After a long search, he selected a twelve-pound | 


bill owing by Mr Staple, the timber merchant. He 
knew the cash would be immediately forthcoming, and 
lost no time in applying for it. 2 

John found Staple sitting alone over his wine 
after dinner, and was not slow in accepting his invi- 
tation to sit down and take a glass. The conversa- 
tion turned, as usual, on the hardness of the times—a 
subject on which John invariably expressed himself with 
great despondency. Staple, who was a peculiarly good- 
hearted person, con the grocer’s lamentations 
literally, and knowing that he and his wife were 
deserving people, offered to be of any assistance. An 
idea instantly darted into John’s brain (which, it must 
be owned, was never fertile in expedients) that had 
never before entered it. Would Staple, besides paying 
his account, /end him ten pounds? The wine inspired 
him with courage, and he asked the favour—it was not 
denied—and John Hawker experienced a feeling of ease 
and security he had been a stranger to for more than a 
month. Still, the pleasure was not without its alloy; to 
remove which it was to solicit another, and, 
as he thought, a greater favour. He asked, in a tone 
of intreaty that was not to be resisted, ‘if Mr Staple 
would be good enough not on any consideration to men- 
tion the transaction to his wife? 

Staple faithfully promised. ‘ But there is one thing,’ 
continued the lender, ‘about which I am extremely par- 
ticular, and that is punctuality of payment. You must 
let me have the money again before the 25th of March, 
for on that day I make up my accounts.’ As this was 
three months to come, John fai 
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length, after many guesses, they thought they dis- 
covered a cause for John’s unusual liveliness 
prosperity of the grocery establishment. The lord 
of the manor had come to reside on his estate, and 
made a point of confining his custom to the tradesmen 
of the town, none of whom felt the benefit of Lord 
Winter’s patronage so extensively as the Hawkers. 
Had, however, their acquaintances known the oe 


portion as the business flourished, so did the managing 
partner’s vigilance increase. Mrs Hawker looked nar- 
rowly into the state of the books every night, calcu- 
lated the profits, withdrew them from the till, and kept 
them under lock and key with the most exact and un- 
ing regularity. In this state of things there ap- 
but a small prospect of John being able, either 
y fair means or foul, to scrape together Staple’s ten 
pounds by the day he had promised to return it; and as 
the time approached, his despondency and terror re- 
turned. Seeing no prospect of averting a forfeiture of 
his word to his friend, he never met him without des- 
canting more dolefully than ever on the hardness of the 
times and the badness of trade. Staple sincerely pitied 
him, but hoped he would be punctual in his payment on 
Lady Day. 

As Mrs Hawker had few weaknesses, she may be 
readily forgiven for one which she possessed in a pre- 
dominant degree. Considering herself, perhaps justly 
(for her father was an attorney), somewhat above her 
present station in life, she had a habit of boasting and 
making as much pretension to gentility as she possibly 
could. Hence it was not unnatural that, out of the 
increased profits of trade, she should treat herself with 
a new bonnet oftener than heretofore ; should fit up her 
‘first-floor front,’ as she called it, in a superior style, and 
make certain other additions to the household expenses, 
as were fully warranted by the flourishing state of the 
business. Now, all this ought tohave made John Haw- 
ker a)l the happier ; but, alas! it augmented his misery. 
The 25th rapidly approached, and his good lady was 
spending the money which ought, in strict justice, to be 
saved for liquidating the loan. 

On Sunday she appeared at church in a new tuscan 
bonnet, with blue trimmings, which was the envy and 
admiration of the surrounding congregation—at least of 
the female part of it. Conscious of the effect she had 

uced, Mrs Hawker was, on her way home, pecu- 


very scarce, and there was no end to the difficulties 
now-a-days of making ends meet. From this, how- 
ever, Mrs Hawker decidedly dissented. For her part, 
she was perfectly satisfied with things as they were, 
and had no notion of living in the hugger-mugger way 
that some people would live in if they could have their 
will. Indeed she was fitting up the front drawing-room 
in a genteel manner, that they might occasionally see 
friends in a social way. Poor John! in vain were 
is nudges and looks of intreaty to admonish her 
the subject. Every word uttered by her 
plea of poverty he was constantly putting in 
; but being on a favourite topic, Mrs Hawker 

for instance, I 


: 
i 


ot at all cheap!’ observed the lady tartly; ‘for 
like them good and serviceable. 

carpet every day ; do we, Mr Staple?’ 


Mr Staple hoped not. 


‘Iam in treaty for a sofa with Morrison the broker, 


‘But know, my dear,’ interrupted John in an in- 
the ‘we cannot afford it. 


*7’'ll see about that, Mr Hawker,’ said the 
‘if I can only get Morrison down to my price. 


‘Well, well, you know best,’ returned John, who 
felt that he had carried his contradictions as far as he 
dared. Here Staple turned to go off towards his own 


house, and on parting, Mrs Hawker pressed him 


in some evening in a friendly way. ‘ We have just 
got two dozen of gold-coloured sherry down fom iam 
lon.’ 

‘I am delighted to find you are getting on so well in 
the world,’ remarked Staple as he shook hands, By | 
this time John was completely bewildered ; but quickly 
awoke to a sense of his situation, when his friend added |) 
significantly, ‘I suppose I shall see you on the twenty. | 


fifth, John?’ 


John was too frightened to reply, so Staple went | 


away without receiving an answer. 


*So, so,’ said Mrs Hawker in a tone of severe in- 


quiry ; ‘ what is going on on the twenty-fifth ? 


John made a mighty effort to utter—‘ Nothing.’ 


the smallest prospect of being able, with any face, to | 
visit his friend on the day named, he faithfully promised 


that he wouldn’t. Oh that ten pounds! 


Again the neighbours noticed that John Hawker had | 
relapsed into the old state of melancholy ; neither was jj 
this overlooked by his wife. It was in vain she triel # 


to rouse him—vain were her treats after supper 
tumblers of the gold-coloured sherry and warm 


for every drop John swallowed, he felt as if he wer | 


committing a fraud on his only creditor. Vain 


triumph over Morrison the broker, when she succeeded 


in getting the sofa at her own price; for John 


not in her exultation. ‘How,’ thought the wretched 
grocer, ‘can I face Staple, when the news of the outlay 


comes to his ears?’ 


How indeed? Conscience makes cowards of us all; | 
but never did it make an individual so timid as John 
Hawker. The certainty of being unable to keep his} 
engagement troubled him with a morbid dread of meet- j 
ing his creditor. For three weeks before the appointed 
day he feared to leave his shop, lest he should encou- | 
ter Staple on the street; and feared to stay at home, 
lest Staple should call. On one or two occasions, when 
he could invent no reasonable excuses for going errands 
of business for his head partner, he was observed to 
turn the corners of every street with the utmost caution, 
taking a careful survey of its passengers before he 


ventured to enter it. Once, when he thought 


Staple approaching him, he darted down a blind alley; 
and another time, when labouring under a similar de- 
lusion, he rushed into a doctor’s shop, and asked fors 
certain drug with so much incoherency of manner, thet 


the dispenser refused to supply him. 
At length the awful twenty-fifth arrived ! 
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4 his spirits had so manifestly improved, that it gave im 
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liarly chatty to all and sundry of the town gossips. | 
Amongst others, she and her husband were joined by 
Mr Staple, who, after a well-turned compliment to the 
lady’s blooming looks and elegant attire, turned to John, | 4 
remarking that times could not be so desperate after all. | 
John presented his longest face, and assured his friend 
that business was as bad as it could be, that money was 
| | 
| Still, all John’s tribulation was groundless, Ml 
1 heard nothing from Staple. But who could foretell the 
sweeping catastrophe which awaiting him? 
< Was the creditor nursing up all his wrath till the de 
fault of payment had been actually committed? Would 
he, in violation of his pledge, tell Mrs Hawker? Johns 
: hair stood on end at the bare anticipation. But no, 00; 
’ ht at Tod’s—— ’ he knew Staple better—never was so strict a man of his 
‘A cheap Kidderminster merely, remarked the | word. He may go to law for the debt—resort, in fact 
f , to great extremities to get it paid; but the last extre 
‘N mity of all—the divulging the secret to his wife—was $ “nning 
piece of Joke Sits would sever be Wasted gainstl domestic 
John was right. ful to be 
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The twenty-fifth we somet over; the next day; the 
twenty-seventh, and not a word from Staple about the 
ten pounds. it boded either 

good or dire evil. On the twenty-eighth, however, 
Fons terrible suspense was put an end to. Staple had 
gone to London on some pressing business! * Perhaps,’ 
said John, the first moment he found himself alone, 
while rubbing his hands with such ecstatic violence that 
his linen shop-sleeves looked like a couple of white 


the ten pounds !’ ; 
From the moment this egregious improbability pos- 
gessed the mind of John Hawker, his spirits exhibited 


symptoms of fresh elation. Whenever his wife had a 
| geommission for him to execute out of doors, instead of 
| making all manner of excuses for getting off the job, 
| he surprised her by the alacrity with which he under- 


ed | ok it He walked along the streets with a bold step 
y- | and confident air, never dreaming of looking round the 
corners. Nay, he even ventured once or twice past 
nt || Staple’s own house, although he had previously gone 
MB) many a mile out of his way to avoid it. On one of 
‘n- ||| these excursions this comfortable condition of mind was 
doomed to receive a severe check. John met the post- 
man, who placed in his hands a letter. He glanced 
of atthe post-mark, and turned pale; it was from Lon- 
ay, | don. With a cautious step, but trembling hand, he 
ist- |) sought out the most retired part of the road, and broke 
all’ ME} the seal. Sure enough it was from Staple. After up- 
ver (MM|| braiding the grocer for breaking his word, the writer 
not | | gave him peremptory notice, that unless the ten pounds 
, to |B), were paid ‘immediately’ (and under this word were 
ised i | gored three very conspicuous dashes), the affair would 
be put into the hands of an attorney—a London at- 
had | _tamey ; for Staple was unwilling to expose the defaulter 
was |Ia|| to his neighbours by employing one belonging to the 
ried | town. 
ter: NE! itis possible to extract some comfort out of it; and 
were | though the terrors of the law too surely awaited the 
s her | miserable shopkeeper, yet one shred of satisfaction 
eded Sinaia remained ;—it was evident that Staple didn’t mean to 
sared fm) tell his wife. While safe from such a disclosure, John 
tched (Mam!) felt almost strong enough to defy the law. 
utlay | It was well he was thus fortified ; for exactly a week 
l) after the receipt of the epistle, while he was serving 
s all; Mm nthe shop, a small slip of paper was thrust into his 
John | | lund by a stranger who came in under pretence of 
p his } | inquiring the _— of mottled soap. Luckily, at that 
meet- (| Moment Mrs ker’s back was turned (for she was 
ointed | | weighing off treacle), and John was able to crush the 
coun- i) Memorandum in his and thrust it under his 
home, aw) @pron-string without ion. When an opportunity 
-when (MM) Cceurred of perusing it in secret, he found that it was 
rrands (am) BOthing less than the copy of a writ. 
ved to ) ‘Troubles,’ says a much-used adage, ‘are nothing 
yution, #) When you are used to them;’ in other words, the con- 
ore he stant contemplation or experience of severe misfortunes 
1e saw their poignancy. Familiarity breeds contempt 
‘alley; (| for woes as well as for friends; and this was the case 
ar Ml with John Hawker. So long had his mind been tortured 
d fora With the idea of having borrowed ten pounds, and being 
or, that HH quite unable to pay it, that familiarity with that fact 
hardened his despondency into a sort of desperate 
recklessness and disregard of consequences—a patient 


default. He was no longer a free member of society ; 
his liberty was at the mercy of the sheriff of the county ! 
In these circumstances, another man would have chosen 
the least of two evils—he would have preferred telling 
his wife to going to prison. “Tis true that in moments 


ribbons—‘ perhaps,’ he exclaimed, ‘Staple has forgotten | him. 


Exasperated at John Hawker’s obstinate silence, 

pursued him to the last extremity; and one 
morning, while the devoted chapman was mechanically 
man entered the shop. Luckily, a customer was en- 
gaging Mrs Hawker’s attention, and on the Stranger 
inquiring for her husband, she desired him to ‘step in.’ 
The moment the parlour door was opened, and John’s 
eyes fell on the entrant, he saw it was all over with 
He first shut the door and then the ledger, took 
off one of his short sleeves, and looked for his hat. 
ou?’ he remarked in a 
—s resignation that have done honour toa 


‘Oh no; answered the man, pulling 
pocket-book ; ‘ you labour under a mistake ; this wri 
and he exhibited a long slip 
not acapias. Ihave not come to take your body; we 
only want the goods—that’s all.’ 

; ‘the goods ? the fur- 
ni > 

‘ Of course ; and stock in trade too—at least so much 
of it as will cover the debt and costs.’ 

John thought of the sofa, the carpet, and the other 
elegancies of the up- stairs room, in which his ‘good 
lady’ took such by and felt that he would much 
rather have gone to prison at once. His old terrors 
came over him as he contemplated the precipice that 
was about to fall on him. Here was a crisis! An exe- 
cution was in the house! Now mpeg oe * Mercy 
on me!’ he exclaimed, his hands; ‘now my 
wife must know of it !’ 

‘ Not by no means,’ said the sheriff’s man, as he took 
off his greatcoat, and sat in a chair to make himself 
perfectly at home; ‘at all events not just yet, for I 
daresay it would distress her, poor thing.’ 

‘But how can it be avoided, my good man?’ asked 

the s shoulder with un- 


Tgy- 

‘Why, this way. You see I am now in possession of 
your goods and chattels, and you can keep me here if 
you like for nine days, which will give you time to look 
about you, and get the money together. But if you do 
not arrange before that time, we must have in the 
broker, and sell.’ 

‘Something may turn up, to be sure,’ said Hawker 
thoughtfully. ‘But you will have to live and sleep here ; ; 
I can’t keep that from my wife.’ 

‘Nothing more easy. Can’t I pretend to be a cousin 
of yours just come home from sea?” 

* But I have no cousin at sea.’ 

‘Then we must try something else. Men in posses- 
sion, as they call us, are obliged to turn anything to 
accommodate parties. When I get into great people's 
houses, they put me in livery, and visitors little think 
they are waited on by a sheriff’s man. In other houses 
I pretend to be a single-man lodger, who boards with 
the family ; but I always find the cousin from sea to 
answer best. Make haste, he added, ‘and think of 
something; your wife’s a-coming! Have you no rela- 
tions abroad ?” 

At this opportune question the cause of all his mis- 
fortunes darted into his mind, and John had just enough 


sense left to say, ‘ Yes, my brother; he emigrated three 
months ago.’ 

The a ‘Very well; leave the rest to me,’ 
just in time ; for the words were scarcely uttered before 
Mrs Hawker entered the parlour. 

The ingenious ‘ man in possession’ his ima- 


the not-easily-taken-in Mrs Hawker, He said he had 
been sent by the emigrants to give an account of their 
embarkation, and to say they were quite well; adding, 
that he was very glad to accept the kind invitation 
which Mr Hawker had given him to stay a day oo 
to await the arrival of some money he 
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tremble. The guest, however—who boasted, and not 
untruly, that he had seen a good deal of life—made him- 
self, during the rest of the day, so agreeable to his 
hostess by a little adroit flattery, that after supper 
she produced the gold-coloured sherry, and caused a 
bed to be made for him on the new sofa in the best 


room. 

As for poor John, he went about the house next day 
like a man in a dream. The little wit he usually pos- 
sessed was completely frightened out of him, and only 
returned when something happened that tended to 
awaken his ‘ good lady’s’ suspicions, and consequently 
his own fears. For instance, the stranger’s story con- 
cerning the departed brother turned out, on cross-exa- 
mination, to be rather incoherent. Sometimes John 
was said to have four nephews, instead of two; at 
others, his brother had gone to New Zealand, instead of 
to Australia; till at length the lady’s suspicions were 
so effectually roused on the sixth day, that«she told 
John confidentially she believed the man was an im- 
a. and hinted the expediency of consulting some 

telligent constable. This gave the husband a new fit 
of dread. He bore up against it as long as he could; 
but at length, when the man in possession was detected 
smoking a pipe up the kitchen chimney, the ‘ good lady’ 
vowed she would submit to be deceived no longer. 

John’s agony was now worked up to such a pitch, 
that he was seized with a violent fever, and symptoms 
of incipient insanity. But here the rigid shopwoman 
relaxed into the affectionate wife. All her attentions 
were centred it. her husband: the doctor was sent for, 
and every minute to be spared from the shop was passed 
at his bedside. The stranger made himself too useful to 
be thought unkindly of; but still he had a duty to per- 
form, and—the ninth day was to-morrow ! 

The doctor’s report to Mrs Hawker tended to hasten 
on the crisis, which seemed inevitable. He said that 
John’s disease was mental, rather than physical; that 
it was evident he had something on his mind—some- 
thing awful! Upon this Mrs Hawker intreated her 
husband to unbosom himself. She tried all that endear- 
mert and coaxing could do; and three several times 
did John essay to divulge his secret, but on each occa- 
sion his heart failed him, and he was silent. As it 
turned out, it was perhaps fortunate that he remained 
80; for at this, the eleventh hour, succour was at hand! 

At the very moment that Mrs Hawker was making 
the third endeavour to extract the secret from her 
husband, who should enter the shop but the brother who, 
it was supposed, had emigrated! Having quarrelled 
with Mrs Hawker, he declined seeing her, but desired 
to have an interview with his brother alone. This 
he had; and related that, having gone to’ London to 
embark on board the emigrant ship, he accidentally 
met Lord Winter’s land-steward, who dissuaded him 
from so rash a step, wrote to his lordship, and he had 
given him the situation of bailiff. ‘So, as I have no 
arn to pay, I can return the ten pounds 


*What! said John, starting up in his bed with a 

of energy which alarmed his brother. ‘ What 

you say about the ten pounds? Say it again, for 
sake!’ 


is transaction, John and his wife have got on 
that they talk of retiring from 

live most happily together; for Mrs 

to have it all her own way. John is 


obedient and confiding in tt hee save one :—to this 
day his good lady does not a word about the 
"Ten Pouxps.’ 


MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


Peruaps no class of superstitions exhibits human cre. 
dulity and weakness in a broader light than that con- 
nected with the history of medicine and surgery. Until 
within a comparatively recent period, the medical prac- 
tice of our own country was little else than a tissue 
of superstitious beliefs and speculative conceits; and 
such, even at the present day, is the character of the 
healing art in many parts of the world. Like other 
general features in the history of mankind, these beliefy 
are founded upon certain principles in our nature— 
erring through that ignorance which progressive expe- 
rience and reason are destined to dissipate. Man natu- 
rally seeks to avoid disease, from the pain which it 
creates, and the consequent fear of death urges him to 
grasp at any proffered remedy. His own anxiety, in- 
creased by that of his friends, makes him prone to be- 
lieve; and credulity is a weakness ever ready to be 
practised upon by the selfish and designing. Thug 
quackery and empiricism originate. There is, however; 
another cause of the superstitious in medicine equally 
general with that already mentioned—namely, the un- ,|) 
known origin of many of the maladies which assail us, 


The causes of external injuries are seen and known; || 
those of internal or constitutional disease are obscure, | 
In rude ages, such afflictions are regarded as judgments, || 
and the work of malignant spirits; hence charms, in- |} 
cantations, and divinations, are the curative means re- | 
sorted to. If the patient die, it is his fate; if he survive | 
(whether from the disease having run its course, or from |! 


have cured one, it is but reasonable to apply to thou- | 
sands. Thus it is that empiricism and superstition get 
established, and retain their hold even long after science || 
has taught us to laugh at their absurdity. It may, | 
therefore, be curious, and not uninstructive, to collect a 
few details respecting past medical practice, and its still | 
surviving superstitions. } 
One of the earliest and most prevaient of these beliefs | 
was that which attributed medical virtues to rings made 
of certain metals, and fabricated after a certain fashion, 
It was a custom-in England, as early as the time of the 
Plantagenets, for the king on a particular holiday every 
year to bless cramp-rings at the church of Westminster, 


which rings were preserved by the people with the | 


greatest care, as specifics against the disorder from 


which they took their name. Van Helmont, who wrote | 


in the latter part of the seventeenth century, affirms that 
he was possessed of a metal, of which, if a ring were 
made and worn, not only the pain attendant upon he- | 
morrhoids would cease, but that in twenty-four hours, | 
whether internal or external, they would vanish alto- 
gether. This faith in metal rings is still far from being 
extinct, as we learn from the subjoined notice forwarded | 
to us by a silversmith in an En provincial town :— | 
‘Some time ago, a young man of about twenty-five | 
years of age, evidently in a bad statesof health, came | 
to my shop, wishing me to make him a strong ring out | 
of several pieces of silver which he brought with him. 
By questioning him a little, I ascertained that he had 
been long subject to fits; that nothing which he had | 
hitherto tried had afforded him any relief; and that he 


. | had been advised by a neighbour to try a charm, which 


she had known to be efficacious in several instances. The 
charm was, that he must beg seven different pieces of 
silver from seven different persons; that a strong ring 
must be made containing a part of each of the pieces; 
that the person who made it must have no other reward 
for his labour than the pieces which were left after the 
ring had been made; that he must wear the ring upon 
the fore finger of the right hand, and that he might then 
have no further fear of a recurrence of fits. The young 


= 
‘ | man | 
| really 
i servic 
| as eve 
|| he wa 
|| at str 
but or 
for 
conqu 
In« 
| 
the charm is considered efficacious; and what is said to 
* Here it is,’ replied the elder Hawker, showing a : 
* But the costs 
* What costs 
; H This question was answered by a rambling account 
; of all poor John had endured for his brother’s sake 
: The man in possession was called up stairs; the money 
(debt and costs) paid; the deception he practised on 
Mrs Hawker was favoured and strengthened by the 
 . brother, who corroborated his story; and John’s peace 
i) of mind and health were completely restored. po 
Since th 
Hawker ladon, 
4 
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y | that, “ when the son of the renowned ki 


me that perhaps I might doubt what he stated, but 
i = nevertheless, it was perfectly true; that from the 
i ing on the ring until then, he had never 
a fit, though before that time he had had three 
four in a week, and that he was rapidly recovering 
is health! I was greatly amused with this confession ; 
, to let you into a secret, though I must endeavour 
blush in mentioning the trick—the ring which I 
did not contain a particle of the silver which had 
brought tome. The ring was made by me from 
shank of an old silver spoon; and yet the patient 
me he was cured. I did not, however, for obvi- 
reasons, tell him of the deceit. 
reflecting on this remarkable superstition, if I 
it by that name, I have arrived at the conclu- 
it the whole cause of the cure was a strong effort 
imagination. The young man forced himself to 
in the potency of the charm, and, in doing so, 
exerted an influence over the nervous energy, which 
| produced the desired result. May not this species of 
| confidence account for many alleged cures from the use 
of charms ?” 


FES 


| 


| Sometimes a superstition accommodates itself to a 

| change in the public mind, and thus endures long after 

| iteoriginal form has ceased to be regarded. It is by no 

| means uucommon to meet with educated people who 
weat rings composed of zinc and copper, which are sup- 
posed to have a favourable effect in rheumatic affections, 
merely because plates of these metals, with a fluid be- 
tween them, are employed to form a galvanic circle. 
To fire off a child’s pop-gun at a Flanders fortress 
would be quite as rational, and equally effective. 

Besides their faith in the efficacy of metallic contact, 
our ancestors believed in the potency of certain stones, 
such as the philosopher’s, the magical, the vegetable, 

| and the angelic, to which mystical and superhuman 
properties were respectively attributed. These, however, 
| were more strictly magical than medical, and so we pass 
them by, to glance at some of those talismans, amulets, 
and charms, recorded in a recent work devoted to the 
| subject.* Talismans, or the doctrine of signatures, had 
their origin from a belief, says Mr Pettigrew, ‘that 
medicinal substances bore upon their external surfaces 
the properties or virtues they possessed, impressed upon 
them by planetary influence. The connexion of the pro- 
perties of substances with their colour, is also an opinion 
of great antiquity: white was regarded as refrigerant, red 
% hot—cold and hot qualities were therefore attributed 
medicines so coloured. This opinion led to serious 
in practice. ed flowers were given for disorders 
of the sanguiferous system, yellow ones for those of the 
tiliary secretion, &c. We find that in small-pox red bed- 
coverings were employed, with the view of bringing the 
pustules to the surface of the body. The bed-furniture 
sod hangings were very commonly of a red colour—red 
tubstances were to be looked upon by the patient. Burnt 
pomegranate seeds. 


John of Gaddesden, physician to Edward IL., directs his 
patients to be wrapped up in scarlet dresses; and he says 
king of England 
(Edward II.) lay sick of the small-pox, I took care that 
everything around the bed should be of a red colour; 
which succeeded so completely, that the prince was re- 
stored to perfect health, without the vestige of a pustule 
remaining.” Wraxall, in his “ Memoirs,” says that the 
Emperor Francis I., when infected with the small-pox, 
was rolled up in a scarlet cloth by order of his physi- 
cian, so late as 1765, when he died. Flannel dyed nine 
times in blue was held to be efficacious in the removal 
of glandular swellings.’ 

Amulets, in earlier times, were borne alike by rich and 
poor, and even in our own day are not wholly discarded 
—showing how firmly superstition lays hold of the unen- 
lightened mind. We transcribe a few of those recorded 
by Mr Pettigrew:—‘ The elder tree, to the history of 
which many superstitions belong, forms a charm for a 
variety of diseases, but has been especially employed in 
epilepsy. In Blochwick’s “ Anatomie of the Elder,” 
translated and published in London, 1655, p. 52, we read 
of an amulet made of the elder growing on a sallow: “ If 
in the month of October, a little before the full moon, 
you pluck a twig of the elder, and cut the cane that is 
betwixt two of its knees, or knots, in nine pieces, and 
these pieces, being bound in a piece of linen, be in a 
thread so hung about the neck that they touch the 
spoon of the heart, or the sword-formed cartilage; and 
that they may stay more firmly in that place, they are 
to be bound thereon with a linen or silken roller 
about the body, till the thread break of itself. e 
thread being broken, and the roller removed, the amulet 
is not at all to be touched with bare hands, but it ought 
to be taken hold on by some instrument, and buried in 
a place that nobody may touch it.” Some hang a cross 
made of the elder and the sallow, mutually inwrapping 
one another, about the children’s neck. 

Father Jerome Merolla de Sorrento, in his “ Voyage 
to Congo,” mentions the foot of the elk as a certain 
remedy against epilepsy. ‘The way to find out the foot 
in which this virtue lies, he says, is to “knock the 
beast down, when he will immediately lift up that leg 
which is most efficacious to scratch his ear. Then you 
must be ready with a sharp scimitar to lop off the medi- 
cinal limb, and you shall find an infallible remedy against 
the falling sickness treasured up in his claws.” Among 
the Indians and Norwegians, and the other northern 
nations, the hoof of the elk is regarded as a sovereign 
cure for wg The person afflicted must apply it 
oo it in his left hand, and rub his ear 
with it. 

During the severe visitation of the plague in London, 
amulets composed of arsenic were very commonly worn 
over the region of the heart, upon the principle that one 
poison would drive out or prevent the entry of another. 


Charms were equally prevalent with talismans and 
amulets, and in rural districts the belief in their efficacy 
is far from being extinguished. The writer of this notice 
has heard charms repeated over a sick-bed, and also as 
preventives against disease and the machinations of 


mention of the lectures of Ferrarius, and his narrative 
of the cure of the ague of a Spanish lieutenant, by writ- 


q 
| | 169 
m man also said that the surgeon who attended him had 
: signified his assent to the trial! I asked him if he could 
eally bring himself to think that it could be of an] 
service tohim? He replied, that when he thought of it 
7 reasonably, he must confess he did not see how it could; ; 
but that, as he had been so tormented with the fits, and 
as everything else he had tried had been of no service, 
ce he was willing to try anything, for drowning-men catch 
‘i \| st straws. I forthwith undertook to make him the ring, 
| | ut on condition that he would call after he had worn it 
af for a while, to let me know if it had been the means of | is 
ad || conquering his mortal enemy or not. 
- | Jn about three or four months afterwards, my cus- | 
™ \| tomer was passing the shop, when I called him in. He | ¥ 
efs 
pe- 
tu- |} 
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r from | 
> wrote 
ns that |} 
ig were 
yon 
- hours, | Large quantities of arsenic were imported into London 
shh alto- for this purpose. Dr Henry wrote against them as ty 
m being “dangerous and hurtful, if not pernicious, to those : 
warded who weare them.” Quills of quicksilver were commonly i 
fown !— worn about the neck as a preservative against the 
nty-five plague. The powder of toad was employed in a similar 
h, came way. Pope Adrian is reported never to have been | 
ring out without it. The ingredients forming his amulet were ' 
ith him. dried toad, arsenic, tormentil, pearl, coral, hyacinth, 
he had smarag, and tragacanth.’ } 
he had | i 
that he 
pes. The 
bieces of 
bng ring #§@edients, were dissolved in their drink. In short, as | Witchcraft; and this within these last ten years, in the 
pieces; Avicenna contended that red bodies moved the blood, | Lowland districts of Scotland. Those related by Mr 
reward §¢ferything of a red colour was employed in these cases. | Pettigrew, in connexion with ague, may be taken as 
hfter the Sufficiently illustrative: —‘In Skippon’s account of a 
ng upd  * On Superstitions connected with the History and Practice “ Journey through the Low Countries,” &c. he makes 
ght then and Surgery. By T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. Churchill, 
all 
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reported to be cured in f 
for ague was directed to be said up the chimney 
eldest female of the family, on St Agnus’ Eve. It 


The possibility of transplanting or transferring the 
ague was once commonly entertained. ‘Mr Douce, in 
some manuscript notes transmitted to Mr Brand, says, 
“it is usual with many persons about Exeter, who are 


affected with ague, to visit at dead of night the nearest | of 

cross-road five different times, and there bury a new-laid 

egg. ‘The visit is paid about an hour before the cold fit 

is expected ; the egg 
bury 


walk, and in the performance of the rite, they observe 
strictest silence, taking care not to speak to any 
hom they may happen to meet.” By breaking a 
cake of bran, and giving it to a dog when the fit 
‘on, the malady has been supposed to be trans- 
from the patient to the animal.’ 
hese charms were totally useless, and could 
produced no effect on the disease for the cure of 
ich they were administered, must be evident to every 
ucated mind. In the nature of things, such cures are 
possible, unless, be it always remembered, the malady 
a nervous character, and over which the imagina- 
is capable of exercising some control. The power 
the mind exerts over the body, is too well known 
be for one moment discredited; and certain diseases 
may yield to this influence when the patient’s imagi- 
nation is sufficiently excited by belief in the potency of 
the talisman applied. Numberless instances of this kind 
of influence are on record: that given by Dr Paris in 
his ‘ Pharmacologia,’ as related to him by the late Mr 
Coleridge, is, perhaps, the most strikingly illustrative :— 
* As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide were discovered, 


gas, he inserted a small et thermometer under the 
tongue of the patient, as he was accustomed to do upon 
such occasions, to ascertain the degree of animal tem- 
perature, with a view to future comparison. The pa- 
ralytic man, wholly ignorant of the nature of the process 
to which he was to submit, but deeply impressed, from 
the representation of Dr Beddoes, with the certainty of 
its success, no sooner felt the thermometer under his 
tongue, than he concluded the talisman was in full ope- 
ration, and in a burst of enthusiasm declared that he 
already ienced the effect of its benign influence 
throughout his whole body: the rtunity was too 
tempting to be lost: Davy cast an intelligent glance at 
Coleridge, and desired his patient to renew his visit on 
the following day, when the same ceremony was _ 
formed, and repeated every succeeding day for a fort- 
night, the patient gradually improving during that 
iod, when he was dismissed as cured, no other appli- 
cation having been used.’ Cures effected by the impo- 
sition of royal hands, by stroking, by mesmerism, and 
the like, are proofs of the same principle ; a principle of 
which the judicious physician may sometimes avail 
himself for patient’s sake, but which he will never 
exercise as an instrument for his own aggrandisement. 
Adverting, therefore, to the numerous phases which 


exhibits human understanding in a more de- 


graded light than that connected with the cure of 
infirmities. Few if any of these cures had a show 


means. It was left for the progress of sci 

pate these errors; and though the simple and 

formed, in remote districts, may still cling to 

these beliefs, and quacks and empirics be ever 

impose on their credulity, as a nation we are now 

pily on the path to more rational and effective 
procedure. 


MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN. 


Far from finding any speculations on that animal 
fabulous ferocity, which exists only in the imaginations 
of poets and in the blazonry of heralds, the reader of 
the two volumes before us* will discover nothing more 
than the experiences of a harmless young gentleman | 
just entering life as a military officer. The truth is 
the term griffin is an Anglo-Indian cant word applied | 
to all new comers whose has been cast in British | 
India. According to our authority, ‘a griffin is the | 
Johny Newcome of the East, one whose European 
manners and ideas stand out in ludicrous relief when 
contrasted with those, so essentially different in most 
respects, which appertain to the new country of his 
sojourn. The ordinary period of griffinhood is a year, | 
by which time the novus homo, if apt, is supposed to have 
acquired a sufficient familiarity with the language, ha- 
bits, customs, and manners of the country, both Anglo / 
Indian and native, to preclude. his making himself sv- |} 
premely ridiculous by blunders, gaucheries, and the im 
discriminate application of English standards to states 
of things to which those rules are not always exactly 
adapted. 

At the termination, then, of the above-mentioned | 
period, our griffin, if he has made the most of his time, 
becomes entitled to associate on pretty equal terms with 
those sun-dried specimens of the genus homo, familiarly 
called the “old hands :” subs of fifteen years’ standing, 
gray-headed captains, and superannuated majors, critics 
profound in the merits of a curry, or the quality ofa 
batch of Hodgson’s pale ale. He ceases to be the butt 
of his regiment, and persecutes in his turn, with the zeal 
of a convert, all novices not blessed with his modicum 
of local experience.’ 

The particular individual of the species who now 
favours us with his memoirs, comes forward under the 
fictitious name of Frank Gernon, and declares himself 
to have been the son of an Irish gentleman settled in 
England. At the age of sixteen he obtained a cadet- 
ship in the East India Company’s military service, and 
in due time was shipped on board the Rottenbeam Castle 
for the scene of his future career. The account of his 
voyage proves, on perusal, to differ but little from thst 
of other travellers to the same destination. His fellow- 
passengers consisted of the usual assortment of olf 


those uneasy waters. Here is the record of a dine 
afloat :—‘ Our first day’s dinner on board, with thing 
in the state I have described—that is, the Rottenbe 


* Memoirsof a Griffin, or a Cadet’s Firat Year in India. By© 
tain Bellew. 2 vols. 8vo. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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{ day ; and he observed the distemper to of || estes 
gly: when he cut the letter last of all, wo rec ; and || 
him. In the same year, he says, fifty more | even these few were so clouded with mummery and || variat 
jargon, that one is apt to treat them with ridicule, be- | (excey 
lieving that more virtue was ascribed to the mode of | then 
administration than to the potency of the article pre. | lost th 
= scribed. Nor did these superstitions exert their Sway | 
Tremble and go! over the vulgar mind alone; the rich and great were 
Paes peur by burn: equally under their influence, and indulged in them all | 
Second Gey thaver and ears: the more that their circumstances afforded them the 
} Tremble and die! 
Third day never return 
* | 
| 
Itting 
evddy, 
the agitation it occasions may often render it successful), | to depc 
they attribute it to some unlucky accident that may | various 
have befallen them on the way. In the course of the | best th 
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and spinsters desirous of getting a peep at the country— “hold on, 
: but nothing more. Arrived in the Bay of Biscay, Mri &r down s} 
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reeling and staggering like a drunken man—was 
comical affair, and I should have enj 
It is true, with some 


duty it is to recommend hotels, su the stranger 
with all he wants from the best mar Pg ey | 
of the 


good 
nious cognomen of Chattermohun Ghose. This atten- 
tive agent soon provided his employer with nearly all 


had | he wanted; but after a time, was suddenly missed. 


in traversing the deck with their savoury 
march as before, heads erect, like a 
the grand purveyor, with his 
they now emerged theatrical. 


advancing with slides and side- 
ballet—now a halt, then a simulta- 
then balancing on one leg, and finally 
g the moment of an equipoise) a dart into the 
with some little difficulty, each contrived 
t his dish. The passengers, emerging from 
oors and openings, tottering and holding on as 
might, now made their way to seats, and 
most abominable creaking and groaning that 
y ears, the business of dinner began. In 
however, and all other appliances, 
ing the ambulatory freaks of the 
were scarcely seated when a tremendous 
a tureen of pea-soup souse over the 
doctor’s kerseymere waistcoat and Brummel tie; and a 
toast pig, as if suddenly resuscitated, and endued with a 
frenzy, darted from its dish, and cantering 
i) furiously down the whole length of the table, finally 
j| effected a lodgment in Miss Dobbikins’ lap. I, for 
part, was nearly overwhelmed by an involuntary 
from the charming Miss Olivia; whilst to add 
the confusion, at this particular moment, Mr Cadet 
i Grundy, governed rather by sight than a due conside- 
tation of circumstances and the laws of gravitation, 
desperate lunge at one of the swinging tables, 
which he thought was making a most dangerous ap- 
proach to the perpendicular, in order to steady it, and 
the immediate result was a fearful crash of glasses 
decanters, and a plentiful libation of port and sherry. 
“Are ye mad, sir, to do that?” exclaimed the cap- 
tain [a Scotchman], with 
} destruction of his glasses, forgetting his usual 


thought sir,” said Grund 


“Ye ha’ slupped them off in gude airnest yersel, 
aptain M‘Guffin, unable, however, to 


I 


= 


a. 


eke 


table. At this instant snap went a chair-lashing, and 
the ex-resident of Paugulabad was whirled out of the 
tuddy-door like a thunder-bolt. 


gunwales under.’ 
must, however, travel a little faster 
pick him up at Calcutta, where he is 
hosts of sircars, or valets de place, 


While, however, the ensign (for he had been 

during his voyage) was wondering what had become of 
Chattermohun, he received the following sya which 
is a choice specimen of Hindostanee English :— 


nominations) was recently solemnised in holy matri- 
mony, and adoptedly conducted according to prescribed 
rite and custom of native religion. This solemnisation 
was carried into production my house in ceuntry by 
Boitacoolah T’hannah, wither in my patriarchal duty 
have repair for a few day. 

According to last order of your reverence, have in- 
struct to Gopee Nauth, of China Bazaar, to disperse to 
your quarter goods as per margin, for which he e 
the favour of early remittance. I have also to 
credit of master account 16 rupees 8 annas, leaving 
balance my favour 256 rupees 5 annas 3 pice, as per 
account enclosed. ‘Trusting from this statement of ex- 
re your honour not think me absent without 

ve, I have honour to be, with deep respect and con- 
sideration, your most obedient humble servant, 

CHATTERMOHUN GHOSE, Sircar. 
To his Exc. Ensign Gernon, South Bhs.’ 


One of our griffin’s earliest acquaintances was an 
Trish general, to whom he gives the name of Capsicum. 
This old campaigner invites him to tiffin (a sort of 
luncheon) and dinner. The scene between the two 
meals is quite Indian, and is graphically describe? 5~ 
‘ At length, on the approach of evening, the serv’, ..s, 
as is usual in India, unbolted and threw open the 10ng 
Venetian doors, to admit the cool air, and out we saun- 
tered on the lawn, to join the ladies (to whose number 
some addition had been made), who had preceded us, 
and were admiring the moving scene on the river. 


0 0 SSS 
Castle 
a most 
yariations, the scene was afterwards frequently repeated | country, and to do many other necessary offices ; their ’ 
(except when sea-pie was the order of the day); but real business being to cheat on every ‘bargain’ they -. 
then, though I was no longer qualmish, it in turn had | are intrusted to make; and, in short, to fleece their m 
Jost the master-charm of novelty. We were summoned | employer as much as they can without being found out. yo 
to dinner as usual, on the day in question, by the | Our hero did not ear fear © tae gy considering 
drummers and fifers, or rather, to be more respectful, | he was in the rudiments of griffinhood, he fell into very 
the “captain’s band ;” but from the difficulty of pre- 
grving an equilibrium, these worthies mangled the 
“Roast Beef of Old England” most unmercifully. The | 
dapper little steward, with his train of subordinates, 
some difficulty 
| burdens ; unab a 
squad of recruj 
‘Most respectful and honoured Sir—Greatly labour- 
— ing for fearful apprehension that sudden non-appearance 1 
| should dictate condemnation from the sensible benignity j 
| of your excellency’s reverence, and feeling in coneate- ; 
of | nation that explanation was indispensable, I have here- 
with the honour to inform you, that one of my family 
i. | | (now consisting of six childrens effective of various de- j 
| 
s with | | | 
iliarly 
critics 
ry of a Urbanity. 
he zeal with 
10 now i fepress a smile, in which all joined, at the idea of The sun had just gone down, and all nature seemed 1 
der the #j Grundy’s extreme simplicity. “Dinna ye ken, sir, that | to be with one accord putting forth a rejoicing shout, ; 
himself § its the ship, and not the swing-table, that loses its per- | an excess of that luminary producing all the torpid : 
itled in $M pendicular? Here, steward,” continued he, “ clear away | effects which arise from a deficiency of his beams else- 
, cadet- Hi these fragments, and put mair glasses on the table.” where. The kite whistled querulously from the house- 
ce, and The colloquy ended, there was a further lull, when, | top, the maynas and squirrels chattered joyfully in the 
n Castle i heave yo ho! away went the ship on the other side; | trees, ring-doves cooed, and the bright yellow mango 
t of his birds and the dark coel (loved of Indian maids) shot 
om that #@j ad wings, boiled beef, carrots, and potatoes, all racing, | through the cool groves and glades of cocoa-nut and i 
; we & if to see which would first reach the other side of the | bananas (plantains), uttering their clear and shrilly t 
; of notes. 
younger I think I now behold the group we formed, the white f 
jans and of the Gites Sits 
usbands, >| walking in a garden, and honest Augustus, with his 
suntry—[ “hold on, gentlemen.” The caution was well-timed, | solah * looking down on his shoes, and sayi t 
ay, Mr for down she went on the opposite tack ; once more the Ge 
ries, sdf Meoil brought the colonel back again, with the force of | us; the huge fox bats sailing heavily overhead; the 
abject itf# battering-ram, attended by an awful smash of the | river spreading its broad surface before us, suffused with 
a dinner butler’s plate-basket, and other deafening symptoms of | the crimson flush of departing day; the boats moving 
ih thinggptaction. Oh, ’tis brave sport a cuddy-dinner in an | across it afar, their oars dabbling as it were in quick- 
enue silver ; the mists rising slowly from neighbouring groves, 
a by ble * Broad-brimmed hat of pith or solab. 
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jackets, and still whiter faces, were the 


hour, broken only by the plash of oars, the sound 
of a distant gong, or the far-off music of a marriage 
ceremony, or the hum and drumming of the bazaar— 

drowsy sounds of an Indian eve. It was a bit of 
still life to be ever remembered. 

The guests for the burra khana now began to arrive. 
Gigs, carriages, and palankeens, flambeaux, dancing 
lights, and the musical groans of the cahars, or bearers, 
as they hurried along the winding road, made the gene- 
ral’s domain, a few moments before buried in repose, a 
scene of life and animation. 

We returned to the mansion. The reception-room was 
fast filling. Generals, colonels, judges, barristers of the 
su court, merchants, agents, writers, with their 
ladies, the élite of Calcutta fashionable society was now, 
for the first time, submitted to my observation. White 
predominating 
features of the group (except where relieved by English 
blood and up-country brick-dust), whose manners, on 
the whole, struck me as being more frank and open than 
those of people in England, although that freedom oc- 
casionally bordered, I thought in many, on a rough 
familiar horse-play sort of manner, which then, at least, 
was too common in India, where the causes which pre- 
= to a disregard of courtesy are unfortunately too 


Some of the party discussed politics, horse-racing, the 
latest news from up the country, the promotions and 
appointments, and so forth, in groups; whilst others, 
four or five abreast, stumped up and down the broad 
verandah, talking and laughing energetically; their 
spirits evidently enlivened by the rapid locomotion in 
which they were indulging. 

General Capsicum was very pleasant with the durra 
beebee, a fine stately old dame, with a turban of bird of 

plumes, and with whom, I afterwards learned, 
had actually walked a minuet in the year of grace 
1770. Mrs Capsicum, surrounded by a group of military 
men and young writers, was endeavouring to reduce 
her large mouth to the smallest possible dimensions— 
mincing the king’s English, and “ talking conversation” 
“ mighty illigant” to the whole ring, in whose counte- 
nances a certain mock gravity indicated pretty evidently 
what they thought of her. 
At last the khansaman-jee, or chief butler, a very im- 


portant and respectable personage, with an aldermanic 
e 


, did ye say?” said the general, who 
and turning up his best ear to catch 


“ Han khodabund” (yes, slave of the Lord), replied the 
khansaman-jee. 
“Come, gintlemen ; come, leedies—those who have 
mind to ate may follow me.” 
us saying, the general, with great vivacity, pre- 
sented his arm to the old lady of the bird of paradise 
lume, and hobbled off with her, chattering and laugh- 


ven by a rich merchant or high official, is a 


affair, and perhaps eclipses anything to 

the mansions of persons of the same rank in 
Dinner-parties are, however, pretty nearly 

e in all civilised countries, and a description of this 
one would not, we fear, be interesting to our 


was naturally anxious to see the remark- 
Calcutta, and having spent several days 


my host dro 
Calcutta paper, I concocting a despatch for home, when 
suddenly a confused and distant noise was heard, includ- 
ing the rapid beat of a doog-doogie, or small native drum, 
My host laid down his paper and listened; for a mo- 
ment it died away, then again rose on the wind; there 
was a hubbub of voices—of flying lastly, 
of one or two dropping shots. 


“There's something wrong,” said Augustus, half- | 
rising from his chair, and still intently listening. “ Quon | 


hye?” (who waits?) The words were scarcely u 
when, wild with alarm 


“Sahib! sahib! dacka! dacka !” 


My host turned pale, started from his chair, and || 


rapidly interrogated the affrighted men, who answered 


him all clamorously at once, and with the most animated || 


gesticulations. “In the name of all that’s good,” said 
I, thunderstruck at the scene, “ what on earth is the 
matter ?” 


“ Matter! my dear fellow, the dacoits—that’s all; the || 


robbers are upon us: we must defend our lives ; there is 
not a moment to be lost.”’ 

The plot now began to thicken; three burkundauzes 
rushed in, with a confirmation of the intelligence that 
Ramsunker, a noted robber chief, and his gang were 


close at hand, and that they had already plundered || 


two or three neighbouring hamlets. ‘ Not an instant 
was wasted; the doors were banged to, and bolted in 
a trice, bars laid across, and some heavy boxes piled 


up against them. Guns, pistols, and hog-spears were || 


smoking his hookha, and conning the | 


, & servant rushed in, followed by || 
one or two others, exclaiming, in almost frantic tones, || 


put in requisition; the burkundauzes loaded their | 


matchlocks and blew their matches, and the whole of |! 
us immediately ascended to the flat roof, determined to || 


defend the fortress.’ After due preparation, Gernon had | 


a double-barrelled gun put into his hand, and presently | 


‘a little white cloud of smoke puffed itself forth from the 


brightly verdant screen formed by the drooping bamboo | 


hedge, followed by the whistling of a matchlock ball 
within a few feet of my pericranium. On hearing the 


ite, as by an active rebound up I started, 


sented my gun, and dropped shots—one, two—quick as 


thought, into the spot from which the cloud of smoke 


had yet hardly disappeared: how miany I killed, I can't | 


say. Augustus also fired ; and immediately, as if roused 
by our daring, a numerous band of some 200 or 300 da- 
coits, as ill-looking a set of fellows as I ever beheld, 
armed with swords, spears, and a rusty matchlock or 
two, swarmed forth from their places of concealment, 
rushed down upon the house with a frightful yelling, 
sprung upon the terrace, and endeavoured to force the 
doors. These, however, though rather fragile, as Indian 
doors generally are, were sufficient for the moment to | 
resist their efforts. Our garrison replied by loud shouts 
of defiance, which, with a volley from the guns and 
matchlocks, sent them, to our astonishment, to the } 
right-about, and they again sought shelter amongst the 
trees, carrying off two or three wounded.’ The attack 
was not, however, abandoned; for the assailants re 
treated to make scaling ladders ; but before using them, 
sent a message to offer capitulation, the terms of which 


of honour amongst rogues, were men of their word, 
filling every engagement, whether to rob and murder, 
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whine of this ragged missile, I instinctively bobbed my | places, in 
| head a shade lower than the parapet wall; this little | enjoyed it 
; | involuntary working of the conservative principle, how- |i sition in - 
| ever, was speedily succeeded by an energetic display of | the whole 
its oppos| pre- | &moment 
lea 
Sith | Dapkin hanging from his kummerbund, or girdle, | little bett 
Ws y hands respectfully closed, head on one side, and an | freedom, t 
air most profoundly deferential, announced to the general revolution 
that the dinner was served “ Tiar hyn?” | | locomotior 
“ Dinner ready| | know wha 
was a little deaf, | Armed 
journey, v 
loire, and 
tany, en 
and privat 
the time b 
Melety is 
ing, and followed by the whole company. I, the /anky France. | 
griffin, brought up the rear, looking, on the whole, rather id there 
i} small. The coup-d’eil of a grand dinner-party in Cal- streets, we 
cutta, gi In 
i were cessation of hostilities on payment of 300 rupees. Mf diversified 
i! be ‘The indigo planter, finding further resistance would be alle tracts 
4 En useless, and knowing that these dacoits, on the principle however, di 
| iz 
in France, 
readers. or abstain, with scrupulous fidelity, determined on a¢- Mind in one 
fi The griffin ceding to their terms; this he intimated to the little theep-skin, 
} able sights plenipo, who thereat made a salaam, grinned horribly 3 Ha@ce. In t) 
i in doing so, @ Visi an indigo planter, who re- ghastly smile, and returned to report to his superior the lieve, are oc 
foam the diy. Dering his journey, | success of hin To be brief, there was an im [dfcondition 
j he made his maiden hunting excursion, and arrived at | mediate stir in the grove, and presently the chief, 3 In due ¢ 
{ his friend’s house in time for an adventure of a more sinister-looking a villain as I ever beheld, came forwarl brow of a 
exciting kind. ‘We were seated at table after breakfast, | to about the middle of the open space fronting the Bélimpse of 


2. 


elling, 
[ndian 


and 


griffin reaches the scene of duty at 


marked by a yee applied pencil, and by a tan- 
| talising want of completeness in the details. Still it 
|| cannot be me amusement, and several remarks 
|| conveying sound and practical advice are scattered 
well worth the attention of Indian griffins 
of all grades and denominations. 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 
NANTES TO ST MALO. 


going where they please, without —_— and with- 
hindrance! Such at least was my reflection as I 


to me, for I could wait; but most of my 
companions were of a humble class, to whom time was 

| of value, and half a day spent in lounging at the door 
| of a police office, waiting till they were called in one 


dressed 
and were 


| little better than slaves; under the mask of politica 


Armed with the Ee 
journey, we bade adieu to the pleasant banks of the 
Ioire, and turned our faces northward through Brit- 
tany, en route for St Malo. The transit by diligence 
and private conveyance occupied two days, a part of 
the time being spent at Rennes, a little beyond mid- 
way. This town, the ancient capital of Brittany, is 
tubstantially built on a tolerably regular plan, and = 


ance. garments, I be- 

lieve, are common, along wii of ithiness 
ition. 

In due time we had the of the 


i, where he forms one of the guard of honour of 


steamers which ply between it 
St Malo occupies a situation the least favo 
which one could imagine for a town. Viewing the 
in front from any neighbouring height, we perceive 
to be dotted over with dark rocky islets 
and reefs, the larger of which are occupied by 
forts or other buildings, and some of the smaller only 
marked by the curling of the waves breaking against 
their sides. On a low island of this character, 


at the head of the bay. On the opposite or west side 
of the harbour is a bold headland, a most effectual 
shelter in that direction. Having pursued our way 
along the connecting causeway till we arrived at the 
great gateway of the town, we felt almost as if en 


the other a massive wall, at least fifty feet in height. 
Built entirely within this lofty rampart, the town may 
be said to be thoroughly cut off from external nature, 
and, like a man standing on his tiptoes to look over a 
wall, it obtains a glimpse of the exterior world only over 
the summit of the fortifications. 

The houses of the town, sunk within this horrid ring 
fence, are generally well built, and regular in outline; 
but to save room, the streets are exceedingly narrow, 
and many of them little above the character of alleys. 
With light struggling downward into their profound 
depths, and with pavement and gutters about the worst 
in the _— the streets are not calculated for recrea- 
tion. The chief solace of the pent-up inhabitants is 
to along the ramparts, on the side adjoining 
the harbour; and on over the embrasures, they have 
an opportunity of viewing the shipping beneath, or of 
taking a more distant look of the sea and its many rocky 
islets. Within the defences at the portal is a fortified 
castle, erected by Anne of Brittany in ag sevente cayy 
century, and now used as a barrack for the milt.qs 
commandant of the place. In the heart of the tow: 1s 
. Hotel de Ville of handsome appearance, with a small 

place in front, decorated with the statue of Dugay 
uin, a naval hero, and surrounded by a few trees. 
Adjoining is the principal church, a massive inelegant 
structure, with a number of altars, and one or two good 
pictures. On the causeway outside the walls is a casino, 
without which existence would be scarcely endurable 
by the higher classes of St Malo. It is aneat and taste- 
ful building, containing several dancing, music, and 
card rooms, also a reading room, on the table of which 
is always a display of Parisian newspapers, we 
$+ | Galignani, for te wee of the English residents. Pi 
under the most respectable auspices, and open only to 
subscribers, the establishment is on certain evenings of 
the week the resort of the fashionables of the town, and 


- | is conducted on the most moderate terms. Transient 


residents are admitted during the season for the small 
charge of twelve francs. 

Neither the casino nor the rampart promenades ap- 
pear to attract the residence of many English, and most 
strangers visiting the place are drawn towards it by 
the excellence of its sea-bathing; the sands on the east 
side of the town being extensive and beautiful. Lat- 
horse-races on the con may have 
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ie } house, accompanied by a body of some ten or twelve of | that portion of them which forms the Bay of Brit- 
| his followers.’ The negotiation was there terminated, tany, with St Malo on the flat and sandy beach beneath 
| || and peace restored. us. Our stay in this curious old seaport was only three 
/@| In due time our days; the sole object of our visit to this part of the ; 
, coast being to find a passag one of the various 
: | | the Great Mogul. Here, we think, he might have given 
|) #B)) us some curious sketches, but so it has not appeared to 
| himself. His book is, indeed, from beginning to end 
|) 
a |! and the nearest of the whole to the mainland, St Malo : 
a | bm was built in ages long past. In modern times, however, 
a | | its isolated character is gone. A raised causeway, of 
a | ! nearly a mile in length, sheltered on its east side from 
- ! | the open sea by a wall, and on the west forming a quay 
|| How little do the le of Great Britain feel the | to the harbour, now connects the island with the land 
he || 
is | 
sat on a bench outside the Hotel de Ville at Nantes, 
waiting, with about fifty others, for the opening of 
the office, and the giving forth of passports lodged | a prison when we had passed through the vaulted 
several hours before. The inconvenience was of little | portal and found ourselves within an open space, on 
the one side of which was a line of tall houses, and 
after the other could not have been very suitable 
) their convenience. Yet it was remarkable how submi 
| sive they were to this detention, accompanied as it wz 
) with a degree of official rudeness, or what would ha 
|, wemed so to an Englishman, when they were asked the 
the names, where they were going, and other questior 
boo equally pointed. - A number were working 
np the blue linen blouse of the country, q 
boing to Paris, to Bourdeaux, to Lyons, and oth : 
places, in quest of employment. What a blessing } 
njoyed in the exemption from this abominable ingu 
ition in England, where a working man may go ov 
Wy fe tte whole country unchallenged, and has not to spe 
|} amoment in seeking permission to set out where h 
- fancy leads. On whatever pretence it is maintaine 
0 da- revolutions they never thought of stipulating for fr 
held, loeomotion, would almost indicate that they do n i 
ck or 
ment, 
ent to 
shouts : 
to the 
gst the | 
attack MB France. It has, however, little to interest stranger i 
sts re- Mj aad there being no comfort in walking the ill-pav : 
them, Mteets, we were happy to depart after a few ho 
‘which #j say. In advancing, the country is pleasing, w { 
rupees. (diversified with enclosures, and possesses consider 
ld be alle tracts of forest. The villages and hamlets are, | 
inciple {J however, dirty in the extreme, the inhabitants of Brit- 
rd, ful- "ny being, as is well known, among the most primitive } 
nurder, {i France. In some places the cottages were wretched, 
on - md in one place we observed a peasant dressed in a | 
e li 
ibly 
jor the 
an im- 
ief, 28 PrOSPeriLy O le Pork, Wuose trade IS LO all Appear 
ng the Bdlimpse of the blue waters of the British Channel, or the place 


were not conducted without 
English cruisers push- 
behind one or other of 


ad 
Malo forms the readiest 
ds. Between these 


there hovers a | 
their residence accord- 


forming the west side of the 
This harbour, spacious and shal- 
extremity, is so narrow at the entrance 
the sea, that here great efforts are now making to 
spacious pier approaching from each side, with 
w-bridge to unite them. Until these improvements 
are completed, the means of crossing the harbour is a 
-boat, which passes from side to side every quarter 
of an hour, at the easy fare of a sou per passenger. 
on the opposite quay from St Malo by this 
pursued our exploratory tour of St 
a maze of i roads and streets, 
i anything calculated to arrest attention 
till we came to the nunnery of St Ann. This establish- 
ment, usually known as the convent of the Adoration, 
and situated at the head of a short avenue of trees, 
sents a striking instance of piety carried to excess. The 
i iarity of the sisterhood is an incessant ado- 
ration of the holy sacrament. Day and night, and never 
ceasing except to relieve one another, a nun kneels in 
mute and entranced devotion in front of the grand altar ; 
and on some occasions two unitedly perform this self-im- 
duty. At the time of our visit, one was kneeling in 
crimson capote on the steps of the altar, with hands 
1 together, and eyes riveted on the sanctuary 
Quietly departing from this scene of devotion, we 
afterwards visited the church of St Servan, a large 
modern structure, with many shrines in a poor taste ; and 
finally, pursued our walk to the outer extremity of the 
knoll on which the town stands, whence a good view is 
U the east of St Malo, and on the west of the 
the Rance. This river is itself insignificant, 
ater,in its channel for many miles is the tide 
bay, which rises and falls with great rapidity, 
low water, leaves e a vast slimy bottom. 
of this sinuous inlet of the ocean are precipi- 
From St Malo a very small steamer proceeds 
tide daily up the Rance as far as Dinant, a 
distant about twenty miles, celebrated for its 
waters, and the number of the real or imagi- 
valétudinarians who resort to it. 
Malo has the honour of having given birth to 


as we learned with some interest, in a 


3 
E 


AN EVENING WITH THE WORKING-CLASSEs, 
One evening lately, during weather which made it 

down at the door of a large and elegant chapel in what | 


is now an obscure part of old Edinburgh. The house, | 
originally occupied by an Episcopal congregation, and | 
decorated with a few paintings of Runciman, an eminent | 
Scottish artist, had, within the last twenty-five years, | 
been deserted by that communion for more modern jj. | 
tuations, and transferred to one of the subdivisions of 
the Presbyterian’ body. The good taste of the congre. 
gation who have become its owners, is shown in their 
having preserved the works of art which adorn its walls; | 
but they deserve equal praise for allowing the house to 
be occasionally used for purposes of a secular nature, 
albeit that Presbyterians do not attach any sacred | 
character to the buildings which they employ for public |! 
worship. On the present occasion, the chapel, once 
rendered musical by the sil voice of Alison, author || 
of the celebrated Essay on Taste, was employed in 4 
cause which I humbly think might go far to justify the 
application in the eyes of more scrupulous votaries; | 
namely, that of the moral and physical improvement of | 
the humbler portions of society. i 
At the moment of our entering the @xpansive area of | 
the building, brilliantly illuminated with gas, it was | 
observed to be fast filling. Long rows of compactly | 
set modern pews were occupied, while the | 
galleries above showed tiers of heads rising in thick } 
succession. The audience, of whom about a fourth | 
were females, almost exclusively belohged to the work. | 
ing-classes. The greater number, indeed, were men in 
jackets, apparently just emancipated from the labour 
of the day. What was the object of their assembling? 
Something possessing a character of novelty, and cer- 
tainly a manifestation of the advanced tastes and fedl- 
ings of the age. We almost tell the nature of the lectures, 
when we say that the gentleman who was to address the 
audience was Mr James Simpson, a member of the Scot- 
tish bar, whose writings and oral advocacy in the cause 
of reformed education have made him known far beyond 
the limits of our city. Invited, in a requisition with no 
fewer than three thousand signatures, by the working. 
classes to instruct them on the means of improving their 
character and condition, this benevolent person at once 
obeyed the call; and his lectures, we are assured, have 
been warmly received, and a likely to be attended 
with the happy effects which have been contemplated. 
The scene before us was full of interest. All took 
their seats with decorum, and waited in silence for the 
opening of the proceedings. The only individuals who 
appeared to take any management were several work- 
ing men at the doors, either in attendance on plates into 
which pence were dropped by those who entered, o 


cal part of the French people. | sellin 


The 
of an hour in length, on the use and a 
sentiment of self-esteem, with practical 
to the working man’s life, which was to ' 
many tokens of approbation. Mr 8. lectures in a lively 


and conversational 


ay 
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i was noted as a nest of privateers, who were most suc- | steam hisses as if impatient of control. The word is at || 
i cessful in their aE ay en the chan- | length given by the captain from his lofty station, and || fj) 
ti nel of these petty we are awa: across the bay, leaving town and fortifica | 
extreme risk from the ene tions behind, 
ing out from Jersey, or lu | 
the islets in the bay, sometifies 
ox their prey to within range of the 
guns of St Malo. | 
In day, all such 
matter tradition, and St | 
friendly port to the Channel 
ulation of English, who 
, ore season and other circumstances. One of the chief 
scenes of their resort is St Servan, an open town situ- 
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Chateaubriand, an author whose writings, whatever may his mouth, 
said of their vigour, are deservedly popular among him to gi 
religious and_poeti g sheets containing the substance of the lectures Hj (about four 
was born, delivered on the previous evenings. By these voluntary 3 vith the ar 
Hoterde trance, apartment | contributions—few giving more than a penny—and by hrgotten 
i) chanced to occupy during our stay. The | the sale of the reports, all necessary expenses, it seems J Much impro 
are paid—the lecturer giving his services, as may be that 
i ing one floors. irous of reposing | supposed, gratuitously. All is now eager expectation, aside tl 
er recollections, | Mr Simpson is conducted to a prominent place beneath sugge 
k Chateaubriand, a few years ago, sought for permission | the pulpit, and is welcomed by the clapping of many §7)un, and to 
‘ tomb on one of the small islands in the bay | hard-worn hands. if and hoy 
e town, a request which the authorities at 
Th for departure ha be 
e g our ving } ilustrat 
i arrived, we were at an early hour on the deck of the Mm very yc 
steamer which was to carry us from France. The gen- n it is ¢ 
{ darme has examined the last of the many Style Of oratory, it preser 
! placed before him, and is descendin to his boat’ the when it rises, as it often does, to pathos, it is real elo- an unamis 
Anchot is heaved to the yo-ho of British sailors, and the quence, and has an effect far beyond the delivery uniques, g 
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of ordinary orations. A kindly feeling and trust- 
worthy sincerity and earnestness, moreover, and a 


in of humour, highly acceptable to his audience, 


Wei which he was the first to introduce into lectures, 


tte 


on the mental faculties— 
which the uneducated 80 


range of morals and social economy. 
had treated, both in its moral and phy- 
; home, as it should be, contrasted with 
alehouse ; temper and gentleness, with violence and 
ty; truth and openness, with cunning and deceit ; 
ity with improvidence; humility and good man- 
pride, insolence, rudeness, and tyranny; 
skill, in their dignity, pleasure, and profit, 
ith idleness; while justi lence, and piety, he 


j e, benev 
shown to constitute the simple and beautiful ethics 
y, strikingly coinciding with the 


4 


E 


sound philosoph: 

i requirement, ‘to do justly, to love mercy, and 
wak humbly with God.’ If we add much i 
instruction upon sanitary matters—the baths, airing of 


| Simpson’s labours among the working-classes. We 


cannot convey the impressive delivery which carries 


| truth to the hearts, as well as to the reason, of the 


hearers. A passage taken here and there from the 
printed abstracts of the lectures, may give readers at 
adistance some notion of their general character. 

In the lecture on temperance, some caustic but just 
remarks are made on the pernicious effects of tobacco- 
moking, which the auditors are strongly recommended 
toabandon along with all the ordinary means of intoxi- 
tation. ‘ Medically, this abominable weed was fully as- 
certained to act as a narcotic, in other words, a poison, 
vith deleterious and dangerous consequences to the 
digestive and nervous system. It was one of the causes 
vhich shorten life, independently of its quality of being 
provocative to drinking. The pipe and the tankard 
had long been associated; he would not divide what 
was so closely joined; let them both go together. (A 
lmgh). The picture had yet another side—the econo- 
nical view of the tobacco question. If smoking stays 
mempty stomach, it tends to keep it empty. Mr S. 
tited some cases in confirmation of this view, which had 
teen furnished him by Mr Dun [the able Lancasterian 
tacher in Edinburgh]. Several persons pleaded inabi- 
lity to send their children to school, to whom Mr Dun 
demonstrated that they spent in snuff and tobacco be- 
tween £3 and £4 a-year, equal to the school fees of nine 
ten children; another spent more in the week on this 
indulgence than his child, that should have been at school, 
med by its premature labour. Mr Dun had one day 
en a boy barefooted, on a wintry day, with a pipe in 
lis mouth, smoking like a steam-engine ; he persuaded 
lim to give up the practice, and lay up the money 
(about fourpence-halfpenny a-week), till he could buy 
vith the amount shoes and stockings. When he had 
fitgotten the incident, the boy one day called upon him, 
much improved in appearance, and withal well shod, and 
tated that he had given up the practice of smoking, 
id aside the money, and put it to the use which had 
hen suggested to him. He had come to thank Mr 
dun, and to say that he was now doing a littlé for him- 
nif, and hoped to do much more.’ (Loud cheering.) The 

Murer concludes with some hard hits at cigar-smokers. 


The lecture upon acquisitiveness contains the follow- 
img illustrations: —‘ There is great difference among 
very young children in the degrees of this impulse. 

m it is combined with self-esteem, or self-love pro- 
it presents the self-seeking character. There 
# unamiable view of this combination in the passion 

‘niques, accompanied with a jealousy that any other 


ports | istence. The exclusiveness of the 


shall possess some rare article of value, taste, or vertu. 
There have been instances of the possessor of one of two 
such articles buying at great expense the other, in order 
to destroy it, that he might possess the only one in ex- 
possession of palaces, 
parks, and gardens, with which the British aristocracy 
are reproached, arises from this feeling. The acquisitive 
are always on the alert when what is called “ “4 
are going; and this weakness often leads them into 
the most unprofitable expenditure. They buy what they 
do not want, because it is cheap. They cannot resist 
the cry at an auction door of “ great bargains,” and bid 
for the veriest trash, because it is going a bargain! A 
gentleman of this town happening to stray into a sale of 
old military stores at the moment when a lot of twenty 
drums was at the last call at sixpence a drum, drum- 
sticks included, was so excited by the un bar- 
gain, that he bid for the lot, and it was down 
to him! (Laughter). Then began his troubles; it re- 
quired a wagon to remove his and an extra 
house to hold it. This last he happened not to have, 
so he called a meeting of the boys of the neighbourhood, 
who kindly took the drums off his hands gratis; and 
in honour of the purchase and the present, having also 
got the drumsticks, rendered the neighbourhood nearly 
uninhabitable for sometime afterwards. (Continued 
laughter). A bargain, quite a match for the twenty 
drums, occurred some years ago in Edinburgh. A sale 
by auction of the entire police watch-boxes—the pur- 
chaser to remove them—took place, when these luxuries 
were taken from the watchmen, in imitation of the 
London system, that they might have no place to 
sleep in. He should have thought such a purchase 
quite beyond the maddest bargain-hunter in exist- 
ence; yet did even this lumbering lot attract one! A 
gentleman positively bought the watch-boxes, because 
they were going “ dog cheap ;” and as he, too, forgot the 
condition of house-room, he was forced to give them 
away to any one who would remove them to break up 
for fire-wood. (Laughter.) It is a good and easily re- 
membered maxim to inculcate early upon young bar- 
gain-hunters, “if you buy what you want not, you will 
come not to be able to buy what you want.”’ 

The lecture on self-esteem involved a number of re- 
marks on want of consideration for others, rudeness 
of manners, and general arrogance of behaviour. ‘ It 
was not uncommon to see impertinences of this kind 
manifested in the streets. An unmannerly person, heed- 
less of every one’s convenience but his own, will engross 
the footpath, and would send even a lady into the mud 
rather than give way an inch. He will place himself 
between a lady and the object she is viewing, in a pic- 
ture exhibition, or at a shop window, without. the 
slightest consideration ; offensively give himself airs in 
company; and make himself universally di 
A real gentleman has none of this blustering and unac- 
commodating demeanour. He would not obstruct the 


rages on good manners. Now, he would earnestly re- 
commend it to his hearers—whom, from their exemplary 
demeanour in these meetings, he would be the last to 
include among the unmannerly—to use their influence 
to discountenance rudeness and incivility wherever they 
observe it. Independence, scorn of adulation, and cring- 
ing to superiors, is one thing ; while rudeness, under the 
mistake that it shows independence, is quite another. 
It was of the greatest consequence to the working- 
classes that they should so conduct themselves as to 
the life and soul of the present movement for the - 
ing man’s elevation in the social scale is the good will of 
(Cheers.) The bath movement is a 


] 
it } | 
d 
Ae | } 
characterise his sses. Tom the printed re 
— ||) obtained at the door, we perceive that the lectures | 
| me time have been 
of conduct, | 
abuse and misapply. | 
| of these impulses, Mr §. takes occasion to 0 | 
| 
_| 
‘ 
| 
} 
dwellings, cleanly habits, avoidance of the causes of | | 
fever; and simple political economy on the points of ] 
wages, strikes, demand for labour, and the like—we i 
| shall have given a fair general idea of the field of Mr | 
ries ; | 
ea of | \ 
was | 
actly | | 
» the |} 
thick | 
ourth 
work- 
en in 
bours | 
dling? | | 
1 feel- 
tures, 
oss the 
» Seot- | 
Cause 
yeyond 
‘ith no | 
rking- | 
g their 
at onee 
1, have 
‘tended 
lated. 
Il took 
for the 
als who humblest passenger, or push him from his ground, ot ’ 
| work- | plant himself before him; the vulgar and the low alone a 
ot into —and these are found in all ranks—commit such out- || . 
or | 
lectures 
luntary 
_and by 4 
t seems, 
may be 
actation, 
beneath 
of many 
e of the | 
ications 
to with 
a lively | propitious commencement of a better understanding. It 
which, alone has shown that there is good will on both sides ; 
real eld and nothing would tend more to keep up the estrange- 
delivery ment now passing away, than a rough, rude, and un- 
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ment, they owe a deep 
man who, stepping 
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—the of Day and Martin, till the superior 

and for ich 
eggs, which t 

chased all that were rotten in the markets. Their tiple. 


e stu a 
and little inferior to the elaborated modern 


ids, 
only the intolerable odours exhaled from eggs 
state of putridity, and which filled any house which 
wes quite Shy, end 
a 


scarcely anyt’ 
diso' 
be 
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LAMARTINE’S ADIEU TO POETRY, | 


Tuenre is an hour of deep repose, 

Of voiceless solitude profound, 

When silence sleeps, and o’er the rose 
Of hope no zephyr fondly blows 

The moveless woods around. 

There is a time when of the lyre 

The soul lies 

When o’er the once soul-rapturing wire 
The bosom’s harmonies expire, 

Where once they lived to thrill! 

The bird that charmed the wild wood way, 
Does not, alas! his notes prolong ; 
Beneath the shade he shuns the day, 
And keeps for morn his blithest lay, 

For eve—his tenderest song. 

Farewell, farewell! thy breath’s a sigh, 
Harp of my soul—this parting hour 

In vain my trembling fingers try 

To wake thy fibres’ sad reply— 

A farewell strain is all they pour. 
Receive, receive this rebel tear, 

That bursts unbidden from mine eye! 
Full many a soul-drop falling here, 
Along thy faithful chords so dear, 

Thy pitying murmurs could not dry. 
Here in this land of sin and death, 
‘Where every eye soon learns to weep, 
Pale cypress forms the lyre’s dark wreath, 
‘Whose voice was given, of liquid breath, 


Only to sing our woes to sleep. EL 
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i! friendly demeanour on the side of the working men.’ | his stool at the corner of the street. He laid his foot op |i 
H These hints were-taken in good part, and responded to | his lap without ceremony, where the artist scraped it with | 
with loud acclamations. 
full report of the substance of which it is the intention / ff} 
| througout the kingdom, be 
| culate may be men 
‘ that the above notice of ‘bath movement’ refers / 
ss to a scheme lately set on foot in Edinburgh by the } 
: working-classes themselves—the result of a hint given | 
to them by Mr Simpson eight years ago—to establish ment almost confined to cities, peuple in the country bel 
i baths on a cheap plan for their own use, and which, by genpets ealinie’. wah eevee. [ custom still lingers | | 
a ready and generous encouragement from the more | in Paris: we have had our boots polished on the Pont. |i) 
bi opulent classes, is likely soon to be realised, I can- | Neuf; and boy shoe-blacks are to be found in most of the 
not conclude my ‘evening with the working-classes,’ steamers plying on the Seine. ] i 
“without drawing atten to the gust value of sock MANNERS. No. 1: 
: services as those on present inte- a 
insupportable. manners, which are neglected as small || 
are with influences nay debase rr: ou things, are often those which decide men for or against you, || sv} 
\ well as socially—looking vain for honest aid A slight attention to them would have ented i 
members of their own order—despairing almost of s hi required to be te 
- 
path encouragement in, the dificalties ligiog and stil low t Ar the 
wits them: all, unprepared by. education this.—La Bruyere, 
y to see their true position or the means of self-im . }) Brittan 
debt of gratibude to the Islands 
their call from his | miles, 
instruct their min 1 when 
im their ar to plans which m storn 
condition. Nor ought the higher 1 vowel, 
be unthankful for the exertions of one of mo 
soothing asperities which occasionally threaten to | % 
) turb the peace of society, and are at all times the source _—' 
4 of much azgry feeling. Would that the working-classes ‘ ) St Heli 
> had always such a friend to guide them as Mr Simpson j from th 
t —would that the higher orders had everywhere a repre- : } were hi 
sentative equally ingenuous and benevolent to stand be- the top 
tween them and popular discontent. | preferre 
nei 
tisked 1 
THE SCOTTISH DIALECT. pore 
consider 
’ ~ The Scotch is not to be considered as a provincial dia- F 
lect—the vehicle only of rustic vulgarity, and rude local cc. 
independent kingdom, still separate in laws, cha- Once | 
x racter, and manners. It is by no means peculiar to the § Helie 
early life, and, with many of its most exalted and accom- awell fo 
plished individuals, throughout their whole existence ; ial whe 
and though it be true that, in later times, it has been bed 
‘ aspiring t presen generation, i recollected, ing ovi 
{ even by them, as the familiar language of their childhood, had not 
i and of those who were the earliest objects of their love and tandin 
Fy veneration. It is connected in their imagination not only fer ng 
i with that olden time which is uniformly conceived as more whic 
f purelofty, and simple than the present, but also with all let me 
the soft and bright colours of remembered childhood and Se Fe: of 
HI domestic affection. All its phrases conjure up inages of | —————————————————————— Jersey 
i schoolday innocence and sports, and friendships which have With a.ci 
Add to all this, that it is 
the language of a great 0,000 ac 
-|| all Seotchmen are familiar ; in particular, of a great however, 
multitude of songs, written with more tenderness, nature, there are 
a than any other lyric compositions that are ex- in many | 
ily, teat ing a geci 
i Scotc' ‘in reality, a poetical language ; t " 
it is an ignorant, as well as an illiberal prejudice, which Bt Mic 
i would seek to confound it with the barbarous dialects of try land, 
Yorkshire or Devon.—Lord Jeffrey's Essays. Agreat n 
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